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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was ori^atly proposed to puUish 
the following Lecturea by subscription, 
and a considerable number of highly 
respectable names had been received 
for this piu^ose; but subsequent* oc- 
ciurencea led ta a dxange in the mode 
oS publication. 

After a digiufied retirement from the 
active and important labours of a long 
life, the Author intended to employ 
himself^ during the last summer, in his 
tranquil residence by the se»-side, in 
the re-p^usal of his Lectures, and the 
final preparation of them for the press. 
This design was not carried into execu- 
tion. The languor of sickness indis- 
posed him to commence the occupation 
A 2 
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upon his arrival in GlamoTganahire, and 
the rapid inroads of disease soon ter- 
minated a life that had been, devoted to 
the cause of Religion and Virtue. 

With the Manuscript was found a 
paper written by the Author, requesting 
that if Providence should not permit 
him to fulfil his dqsi^ of once mcH-e 
reviiing the Lectures, the plan of pub- 
Ikhing them by subscription should be 
^HOidoned. 

The deppesaion €£ mental elasticity, 
so well known to those who have Iso 
boured under bodily indisposition, pro- 
duced, probably, a diffidence in the 
Author's mind with regard to the state 
of a work, which had engrossed much 
of his attention' during the period of 
intellebtual activity. 

lliat he.did not,' however, oopteinplate 
any material alteration, may reasonably 
be presomed £rom hiq continuing to 
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direct the publication of the work, and 
from the repeated and careful revisions 
which had necessarily occurred, in the 
frequent perusal of the Lectures, during 
many years, in the circle of his family 
and pupils. 

The Author b^n a dedication to his 
pupils, but it was lefl unfinished. Those 
to whom it would have been addressed, 
have only to recollect the fervent zeal 
entertained by their preceptor for their 
best interests, to supply the warm sen- 
tiQients of affectionate regard that it 
would have breathed. 
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PREFACE. 



At the commencement of th6se Lec- 
tures, my design was only to m^e some 
observations on the System of Moral 
Hiilosophy in the Preceptor written by 
Mr. Fordyce, without any view to pub- 
lication. The first Lectures, therefore, 
will be found to be little more than a 
compilation from Fordyce, Hutcheson, 
and Reid. And indeed, through the 
Vrhole, my only view has been to lay 
Ijfefore my pupils the plainest principles 
of Moral Science and of Natural The^ 
ology, and whatever is of the greatest 
practical utility, without any regard to 
the source from which it was derived. 
But whatever obligations X may have 
been under to preceding writers i for some 
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of the most valuable seniiiiienta which 
these Lectures contain, and which I am 
happy in having an opportunity of com- 
municating to the world, I am indebted 
to tlie instructions which I received vivd 
voce from that best of tutors, the Rev. 
Dr. Aikin. 

There are no subjects of equal iid- 
portai^ce both to the present, and to 
the fiiture happiness of mankindr with 
those contained in these Lectures* 
There are few subjects which, at present, 
are so little attended to, A period 
may arrive when a different, a better 
taster will prevaiL When this is the 
case, or whenever these Lectores are 
read,, that they may be mstrumental in 
laying a fbundat^n £k correct ideas on 
znond subjects, in forming and strength- 
ening a habit of moral sensibility, and 
in leading the mind to ratiomd and 
cheerful views of Religion is the wish 
and prayer of their Composer and 
Compiler. 
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LECTURE I. 



KkowledoE} ,next to Goodness, is the 
nu>st valudale of all acquisUions. > It-con> 
fers true dignity on the person who pos- 
sesses it, enables him to perform many 
things of which he would otfierwise 
be incapable, and cmisequently increases 
hia power, and enlarges his : sphere 
of usefulness; and it opens to him a va- 
riety of sources of the most refined 
and exalted enjoyment. Although every 
branch of knowledge is use&l, and there 
is a' close connection between the different 
adences, as well as between Knowledge 
and G^oodness in general, yet of all 
branches of knowledge, the most import- 
ant, is the knowledge of ounelve», of our 
nature^ and the varioug: powers and capa- 
citiea which we possess ; the relations in 

VOL. I. B 
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-which we stand to other beings, and the 
'duties resulting &om these relations. 

" The proper study of mankind is Man." 

This study, however, to our reproach, 
is very little cultivated by Us, much less 
than it was by the aticienti, although yf& 
enjoy much superior ^uivantages for con^ 
ducting it. .1 

Abiral phllost^hy is this study: its 6\>i 
ject is hum^ui nature ; the highest part of 
human nature— the mind j its intellectual 
aad moral powers and th^r irarioiis conn 
binations and connections: these it iri* 
vestiga£es, aod from these devices the 
lawa 6£: action. It is sbmetiin^ called 
the science of mtmners bv d»%, which it 
traces %}m man's nature «id condition, 
toad shows to tortnipate in his-happiness^ 
It is therefore ' likewise termed efAtcs : 
and from doandeting ihah as the d-eatoie 
of God, and obliged to obey his Uwsj h 
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includes an account of the divine Perfec- 
tions^ and the Relations in whiph ^e 
Stand to God, and the Duties thence re- 
sulting; in which sense, it assumes the 
compreheHsiTename of iVizifwai MeUgion^ 

ti few words, Moral Philo^f^y is both 
an Art and a ' Science* fiimishing xnwi 
with a system of rules deduced irom the 
princijileSf (if biff nature, by conducting 
hitHs^f tioeoFdingta whidi, hewill arrive- 
at the highest pitch of ijior^- pei'fection 
and happiness of which he is capable: 
in still fewer words, it is the knowledge 
<>f oar dtttt/ toad falicittf;ov^ the art of being 
virtuous aad happy. 

It is denominated' an artf as it contains 
a system of ruW of a practicfd nature, foe 
being virtuous and happy-, and it* is called 
B sct«wce^-as it deduces these ndes from 
the principles of our nature, and proves 
tliat the observance of them is productive 
of our happiness. 
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It is an art and a science of the highest 
dignity and utility. Its office is man's 

. dviy^ or the conduct which he is bound 
to observe in all the relations which he 
sustains, and in all the circumstances in 
which he can be placed. I|^ office is to 
direct that conduct ; to show whence our 
obligations arise ; and where they ter- 
minate. Its use or end is the attainment 

' of happiness, of the highest happiness of 
which we are capable ; and the means 
which it employs are rules for the right 
conduct of our various faculties. 

.Moral philosophy has this in common 
with Natural philos(^hy, that it appeals 
to Nature or Fact, depends on observa- 
tion, and builds its reasoning on the fair 
ground of Experiment. It does not inquire 
what a man might have been, but what 
he really is ; what is his true nature, and 
what, by his original constituent princi- 
ples, he is formed to be, and to da We 
iscover the design of any work by exa- 
mining its parts ; and in the same manner. 
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lA order to determine the office, duty, or 
design of man ; in other words, what his 
business is, or what conduct he is obliged 
to pursue, we must inspect hi^ constitu- 
tion ; take every part of it to pieces ; exa^ 
mine the moral relations which one part 
sustains to another ; and the common 
effort or tendency of the whole. And 
this is the immediate object of the Lect- 
tures now before us. 

In laying before you a shoH sketch ot 
morai history of Man, that we may avoid 
abstruse questions, those on whif^ there 
are various opinions, and which are not 
immediately connected' with practice, I 
shall not enter into any physiological 
inquiry concerning the general laws ac- 
cording tO' which the sensations and 
motions are performed, and our ideas 
generated!^; but without recommending or 
opposing any particular system, I shall 
only enumerate the principi^ powers and 
faculties with which we find ourselves 
endued by the Author of our nature, and 
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tirhich the present circumstances in which 
\\f6 are placed call into exercise. 

The various powers Mid faculties of 
the human mind are generally, by moral 
writers, divided into two classes, those 
of the Understanding and of the Will. 
The former class contains all the ppwers 
which are concerned in the attainment 
of knowledge; the latter all ow desires 
and aversions which are employed in 
jmrsmng happiness and avoiding misery* 

Agreeably to this division, or with 
very littlfe deviation from it, J/an, com" 
|>rehendlng the whole of his nature, may 
be considered as a being capable of 
feeling, of thinking, and of acting, being 
^endued by his Maker with suitable 
powers for each; Uie bodily organs In 
■general, and many c^ the mental faculties 
being acHve powers; the power of thought 
ia common discourse being described as 
coiinef^ed with the heady toad that of 
feding with the hearty alUtough many of 
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the tocH»t8 seem to have considered the 
heart as the seat ot.inUMedt as well as 
^tdingi and many among the modems 
svppoBe tlie btain to be the instrument 
oiboth. 

. To the {/n£f9r«(a»ti^% are g^ierally re- 
ferred> in the first .places the Setues ; 
those' powers of our nature which are first 
in their opeff^ion* and the in^et? of all 
our knowlet^e. TherSenses are defined 
to he ihote powers Xfhereln/ certain per- 
eeptiftm or idea» are ramd in the imn^f 
wptm the bare pretenting to U of certain 
■ti^ectstindepen4ef^^. on the will. 

I . These Senses are either external or 
hatemaJ. The extern^ depend on certain 
organs of the body so constituted, that 
upon any impression made on them, or 
motion exGJited» a certain perception is 
immediately raised ia tlie niind; and 
these vece seeing, hemingi feelings smeUing,. 
ti^Atwting. 'DmA, the bodily organs are 
ikiR immediate instrumenta <^ sensation,. 
B 4 
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atid that the impression made upon tliem 
Is communicated by the nerves to the 
brain, we clearly see ; but the connection 
between these impressions frpm without^ 
on the bodily organs and motions of the 
nerves and brain, and what immediately 
follows, the perception of the mndi we are 
not able to explain. Let us come to a 
subject of more importance to us, and 
more level to our capacities. It is a 
general law of nature respecting tltese 
external senses, which manifests the 
wisdom and beneVolence of its Author, 
that those feelings are agreeable, or at 
least not uneasy, which ensue upon such 
impressions as are useful or not hurtful 
to the body ; but uneasy feelings ensue 
upon those which are destructive or 
hurtful. 

Internal Senses are those powers of 
the mind by which it perceives or is con- 
scious of what passes within itself; its 
own actions, passions, jtulgments, desires, 
joys, sorrows, and purposes of action. 
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These two classes of sensatipn, external 
and interruUf furnish our whole store of 
ideas ; and these are the materiah about 
which the neai and most important &culty 
of our nature is exercised. 

Iliis &culty which elevates us so highly 
in the creation of God Is Reason. It is 
by Uie power of Reason that the mind 
perceives the relations and connections of 
things, and their causes and consequences; 
that it infers what went before and what 
is to follow ; that it can discern resem- 
blances; purpose to itself a whole plan of 
lifei and provide means to accomphsh the 
end it urns at. 

By the exercise of Reason it will easily 
appear, that this whole material system 
was at first framed by the counsel of a 
most perfect intelligence^ and is continu- 
*Uy governed and directed by fiis Provi- 
dence; that it is to Him mankind Owe 
. their pre-eminence over other animals in 
their intellectual capadties, and in all 
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those mord powers which clearly intimate 
to us the will of our beneficent Creator, 
and show ns what course of life he re- 
4)uires c^ us* as productive of our highest 
happiness and acoeptalde in his si^t 

To the Undertttmding Jik^wise belong 
the powers of Judgmmti iMemory, and 
Iniaginationt upon whK^.fia much of our 
usefulness, importancsi:. and happiness 
depends. 

The Semei may iiirther, with great 
pr<^riety, and I ithiidc ^ with peculiar 
•advabtage, be divided into mUecedent, or 
direct; so called, because they- suppose 
no previous ideas ; and gub$eqitentt or re- 
jiex^ which furnish us with a new order of 
percepticms dep^tdtng on some previously 
received ideas, yet arising in the mind 
immediatelt/y and in a oonsiderable de- 
gree, independently, on .the will,, uid so 
£ir aosweiiDg to the above definite of a 
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As the existence. of these Seases is ac- 
kuQwledged ; as the possesion of them, 
with the power of forming abstract and 
geuK^ ideas, is probably the dboracter- 
istic distinction of man from the animals 
bdow him ; as a coarseness of mental 
texture is the consequence of neglecting 
l^em in education; and .as dignity and 
refinement of mind result from their cul- 
tiration and im^Dvementf it appears to 
me, that by appropriating a diUmd term 
tpfthem, we shall reudec than 'more the 
Jiubj^cts of flttentioa; and ' tluis produce 
some consideriUjle moral advantages. 

Now, Among' the: iniemtd senses, those 
which I should wish to distin^lah by 
^ae. term of reflex are the sense of 
Betmty,- of BubUmity^ and of NooeUy^ 
which are the sources of the pleasures 
of the imagination, — those pleasures 
which hold a middle rank between cor- 
IKn-eai- and moral pleasures. And .al- 
though these senses are distinct from the 
exterad senses of seeing . vad heari^^ 
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which are the moat noble of the bodily 
flenses, yet they evidently proceed ironl 
them, and bear a relation to them. The 
senses of seeing and hearing, which, we 
have ju»t observed, axe the sources of the 
pleasures of imagination, are in this re- 
spect superior to the other three, as they 
fiimish us with a much greater variety of 
ideas, and of a higher order, and in their 
exercise are farther removed from any 
thing corporeal. By not reminding us 
of the bodily organs with which they 
are connected, as the senses o{ smelling^ 
tastingf and feeling necessarily do, they 
seem to be of a more refined and spi- 
ritual nature, and to present to the mind 
pleasures superior to those which it re- 
ceiv^es dirough the medium of the other 
senses, aad such as we shall hereafter 
enjoy. 

An aptitude to discern, and a dispo- 
sition to relish, those qualities which are 
by nature fitted to affect these senses, fs 
called Taste; as a taste ior Beauttft for 
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SuManiti/t for Mudcy for Poetry, and the 
like. 

To the above class belong likewise 
the sense of Honour and Shame, of Z)e-> 
cencif and Propriety^ the sympathetic or 
puhlic sens^, by which we are interested 
in the good or evil whidi happens to 
others; that commanding principle, the 
Moral sense, arising from contemplating 
moral beauty and deformity; and last of 
all, a Seme of Religion^ by which I mean 
not merely a belief in its doctrines^ but 
that union of all the sublime, refined, 
ssiA elevated feelings of the human 
mind, a devotional spirit, and an internal 
relish for the exercises of Piety. 

It may be proper here to take notice 
-of the power which the mind possesses 
of forming abstract and general ideas, 
as the degreein which it possesses this, 
is the criterion of its soundness and 
strength. A child has seen snow, writ- 
ing-paper, and the cieling of a room. 
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After he has learned that each of them 
is whitCf he dismisses the idea of the 
things themselves, and fixes his mind on 
that quality whic^ belongs to them alL 
To this new idea he gives the name of 
Tvhitene$8.; and this is called abstractiont 
By a similar intdilectual process, from 
the observation of many particular facts, 
a general conclusion is drawn, or a role . 
or law of nature is discovered^ in iiH^cb 
all facte of a isimilaf kind are included^ 
This is caUed r^onihg by induction or 
analysis. There are some ininds in 
which the power of abstraction or geoe- 
r^zation is very limited. Sudi are the 
. minds of those who always talk about 
particular persons or particular fau^s, but 
seldom converse on general sul^ects. 

These, then, are the powers which be- 
long to the Understaatdingt or ithose &- 
cutties which Man possesses in conse- 
quence of his being an irUe^^ent crea^ 
ture. We shall next consider those 
powers which belong to the Will, which 
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include the various Passions and Affec- 
tions of the human mind ; those powers 
which are the great springs of action^ 
and consequently on the right use of 
which our Happiness must greatly de- 
pend. We shall afterwards consider the 
Order of the several passions — what 
ougl^ to be the governing principles of 
our nature, and what state of mind and 
course of conduct will secure cm; highest 
Happinea both here and hereafter. 
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LECTURE II. 



The powers of the human mind are so 
various, so connected, and so compli- 
cated in most of its operations, that 
there never has been any division of 
them proposed which is not liable to 
some objections. We have taken that 
division which is the most common, and 
perhaps the most natural and easy to be 
understood, the powers of the Under- 
standing and of the Will. The Under- 
stMiding comprehends our contemplative 
powers ; those by which we perceive ob- 
jects ; by which we call them up to our 
minds, or remember them ; by which 
we analyse and compound them; by 
which we judge and reason concerning 
them; and by which we form abstract 
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and can attend to this, or that, a£ many 
objects which presentxthemselves to our 
^enses, to oar memory, or to our imi^i- 
natUHi. We can survey an object on thb 
side, or on. that side^ '8tq)eriictany or ac- 
curately, for a longer or : for a shorter 
time : so that our contemplative powers 
are under the guidance and direction of 
the active ; and the former nerer pursue 
their object, without, being led and di- 
rected, urged or restrained by the latter. 
And because the Underrtanding is al* 
ways more or less directed by the Willi 
mankind have ascribed some degree of 
activity to the mind in its intellectual 
operations, as well as in those which be^ 
long to the Will, and have expressed 
them by active verbs, such as seeing, 
hearing, judging, reasoning, and the like. 

And as the mind, in.the' exercises of 
the Understanding, both fedts^ and acts, so 
it is cerUun there can be no effect of Vo- 
lition, no act c^ Will, wibidi is not accom- 
panied with, some act of Understanding. 
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The Will must have an object j and that 
object must be apprehended or conceived 
by the Understanding. It is therefore to 
be remembered, that in most, if not. in glZ 
the operaticHis of the mind} both &c]tiltieB 
concur, and we range Reoperation Under 
that factdty which has the largest share 
in it 

In- oar' last Le<ft«Te, we took a brief 
suiTey of tbose powers of die mind whidi 
are connected ftiore immediately with- the 
UnderstatuH^g : we shali now enter into 
the consideration of those which have - A 
more particuUr omnection with the Wilh 

As sorai as the mind has acquired any 
notion of good or evil, by grateful or un- 
easy sensations of any kind, there natu- 
rally arise certain motions of the Will, 
namely, demret of what is godd^ and averr 
,non» from what is eoiL For there con- 
stantiy appears in every bdng a fixed 
propensity to desire its own happiness, 
and whatever seems to be the means of 
c2 
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procuring it ; and to avoid those things 
which would render it miserable. And 
although the art of attaining happiness is 
not so much studied or understood as 
might be expected, and there are but few 
who have seriously inquired what things 
are of llie greatest importance to true 
felicity, yet all men naturally desire what 
appears to them of consequence to this 
end, and shun the contrary. And when 
several grateful objects occur, all which it 
cannot pursue together, the mind, while 
it is calm, and under no impulse of any 
bUnd appetite or passion, pursue that one 
which seems of the highest importiuice. 
But, if diere should appear in any object 
a mixture of good and evil, the mind will 
pursue or avoid it, as the good or the 
evil appears to preponderate. 

Besides these two calm, primary mo- 
tions of the Will, desire and aversion, 
there are two others commonly ascribed 
to it, Jot/ and sorrow. The former (desire 
and aversion) have a reference to what is 
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jidure ; the latter (joy and sorrow) to 
what is past. So that when good to be 
obtained is in view, there arises demre p 
when evil to be repelled, aversion ; when 
good is actually/ obtained, or evil avoided, 
arises Joy ; when good is. lost, or evil has 
befallen us, sorrow. 

But, besides the cahn motions^ or aSec- 
tion of the mind and the stable desire of 
happiness, which employ our Reason for 
their conductor, there are also others of a 
different nature;, — certain vehement, tw~ 
bulent impulses, which, upon some occa-, 
sions,- a^tate- the soul, and hurry, it on 
with a blind, inconsiderate force, to cer- 
tain actions and pursuits, or efforts-, to 
avoid, exerted about such things as we 
have never deliberately determined to be 
of consequence to happiness or misery. 
Any one may understand what we mean 
by those blind or turbulent emotions of 
the mind, who reflects on what he has 
felt — what impetuous propensities hurried 
hini on, when he was influenced by any. 
c 3 
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b£ the keaier passions of ambition, an- 
ger, hatred, eary, love, pity, or fear, with^ 
out any previous deliberate opinion about 
tiie tendency of those otgects which have 
excdted sudi pas^ons, to promote his hap- . 
piness or misery. These passions are so 
far from springing from a previous, cahn 
desire of happiness, that we iind them 
o&en exposing it,, and drawing the mind 
m a controi^iiyrection. 

These iurlatleni passions, (generally the 
ibes toMELental peice,) axe reducible to the 
^^n»* classes above-mentioned: such a» 
pursue s<Hne apparent good are called 
pas^ioaate desires ; such as tend to ward 
&ff soane Bappo»ed eml are called aversions 
or. fears ; such as arise upcm the obtain- 
ing of wh^ virae deisired as' a good, or 
avcuding what was feared as an . evil, are 
turbulent Js^ ; and snch as arise from 
the toss of supposed good, or the suffer- 
ing of supposed evil, are termed sorrows. 
The turbulfflit and the calm passlfHis are 
easily distinguished by this cifcumstMice : 
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tiie former occasion a. commotion of the 
blood, and a visible agitation of the nei^ 
vous system ; th^ latter produce no sen- 
sible chffljge in either. 

But' thtere still rentains' to be considered 
another important dhisionc^ -the motions 
of the Will, whether calm or' passionate, 
namely V according as the advantage or 
pleasure in view he for o^t^ives ofo^ers. 
Those desires and aversions which respect 
the good^ of thk individttalf .are called pri- 
vate or ge^h ; those winch regard -o^ers, 
public or Bodttl, That there is among 
men who have been pcopedy educated, 
by -whatever mental process k may be 
ibrmedj «ich=a thing as ^imtterealed good- 
ness; or that there erer certain emotions 
of the mind resulting from right early 
astociations, wtuch have the happiness of 
(^hers for their object, must be evidrat to 
all who examine wellthrar crtpn-hemts; 
who attend to the ' motiofls of fri^dsh^ 
or nature afibction^ aftit} the" love' and re- 
spect whidi we feel for worthy and exem- 
c4 
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plary characters : to those who accuratdy 
observe the tender cares, the anxious soli- 
citudes of some on their death-beds, and 
their friendly offices to those whom they 
love with their last breath : or in the 
most heroic characters, their great actions 
and designs, and their meeting with calm- 
' ness. Death in all its terrors, for their 
children, their friends, their country, or 
the whole human race. 

The pui^k an<l sodaly as well as the 
private and selfish affections, are either 
calm or turbuletUt according to the cir- 
cumstances by which they are excited, 
and the mode of their operation. And 
the several affections and passions, whe- 
ther more simple or complicated, have a 
variety of names, as their objects are va- 
rious } as they regard the individual, or 
as they regard others, Mid their characters, 
fortimes, endearments, and the several 
socifd bonds by which they are connected; 
or the enmities or dissensions by which 
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they axe set at variance ; or as their ibr" 
nier cooduct or designs have occasioned 
those events which immediately excited 
their respective passions. 

What any sense immediate^ relishes is 
desired for itsdf ultimately ; but when, 
by the use of our Reason, we fin^ that 
many things, which of ihemsehes give no 
pleasure to any sense, are yet the neces- . 
sary means of obtaining what is immedi- 
ately pleasant and desiral^, such things 
ate naturally pursued, not on their -own 
account, but as means adapted to certain 
ends. When they are pursued as endsy 
the rule of morality is violated. Of this 
class are extensive infiuence in society, 
riches and power, which, though they are 
originally pursued as means, in conse- 
quence of habit, and the want of proper 
consideration, are often pursued not as 
means, but as ends, and thus become the 
source of great misery instead of happi- 
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But, besides the several particuktr pas- 
^ons of thea^sh kind, there is deeply 
rooted in the mind a steady propensity 
toward its own highest hOpphtesit which 
every one, upon a little reflection, will 
find, by me»)s of which te can regulate 
^nd govern any of: the particular Klfiak 
passions when they oppose it ; so, who- 
ever in a calm hour, takes a full view of 
human nature,: oonddering \kve constitu- 
tion, tempers, and characters of others, 
will find a ^k/^igenerai propensity of soul 
to wish the proqierity and happiness of 
the.wAo/e si^em. iVnd whoever, by fre- 
quMit irapaitial meditation^ cultivates this 
extensive .-affection^ which the iitwud 
sense of ^his sonl con^^antly approves, 
may make it so strong that it will be able 
to restrain and govern all other afiections, 
whether they r^ard his own hap^ness' 
or thtU; of any smaller or lar^r system cs 
cfHnmunity. 
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LECTURE III. 



In the last liccture, we took a general 
survey of those powers of the ■ humui 
imnd which are connected' with the WtU^ 
add which are the immediate spring of 
action ; which we reduced to these four 
classes, denre^ aversion^ joyt and ^»refw. 
It was further observed, that they may 
be'^ther'jDmvste and'SegiSs^, atpablicwiA. 
social, as they respect the happiness of the 
indtvidual or of others. We likewise re- 
marked, that the passions, whether jmblic 
or private, are divided into the iiarb^daU 
and tiie calm ; the former occasioning a 
commotion in. the blood, and a visible 
agitation of the nervous system; the 
latter producing no sensible change in 
either. 
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The most important of these calm 
affections are the two following : cool 

self-love, , whose object is no particular 
enjoyment, but the highest perfection and 
happiness of the individual ; and general 
benevolence^ whose object is the greatest 
perfection and happiness of the largest 
system with which it is connected. 

With respect to the objects on which 
these affections of the mind are exerted, 
or the things about which they are em- 
ployed as the Tneans of happiness, they 
may be reduced to these three classes j 
the goods of the mind, the goods of the 
. bbd^, and the goods of fortune or external 
advantages. 

The goods of the mind are ingenuity 
and acuteness, a t^iacious memory, a 
sound judgment, a lively imagination, 
a knowledge of arts and sciences, pru- 
dence, and all the mora/ virtues. In short, 
the goods of the mind are Wisdom and 
Virtue. 
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- The goods of the body are perfect 
organs of sense, strength, sound health, 
swiftness, agility, and beauty. 

External goods are liberty, authority^ 
honours, power, wealth, and the like. 

Now, a^ all objects which are grateful 
to any sense excite desire^ and their con- 
traries raise averamt the affections of the 
Will, whether calm or passionate, must 
be as vMious as the objects on which 
they are exercised. Although we have 
induded them in desires and averswns, 
Joys and sorrows, yet of each of these 
there must be many subdivisions, and 
very different kinds, according to the 
different objects they have in view, and 
according as they are selfish or social, 
calm or turbulent. To enumerate all 
these would be tedious and difficult. It 
seems however proper, in this dissected 
map which we are giving of the human 
mind, to exhibit some of them to your 
notice. It is true the delineation is very 
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imperfect : it may suggest a more correct 
one : and the order which I shall observe 
is this : To mention first the desires and 
aversions, and afterwards the Joi/s and 
sorrows ; and to divide each of them into 
the selfish and social, as they proceed 
JTom the principle of self-love or affection 
for others. And, in the first place, we 
shall mention some of the private or »el» 
_fish desires and fwersions. 

The several species of desire, of the 
selfish kind, respecting one's own body or 
fortune, are the appetites which are im- 
planted in our nature for the preservation 
of the life of the individual, and for the 
communication of life to other beings, 
ambition, the desire of praise, of high 
offices, of wealth and influence. The 
aversions which excite us to guard against 
their contraries, are hunger, thirst, and 
cold, and fear and anger ; and those of 
various kinds, and under various modifi* 
cations. A good mind will be carefiil to 
keep them within the bounds of Reason^ 
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but in a bad mind they will degenerate 
into impud^ic^ hatred, oruelty, jealousy^ 
envy, and other criminal passions. 

We ' pursue the goods of the mind in 
our desires of knowledge and virtue, suid 
in the emulation of virtuous and worthy 
characters. Their ccmtraries we avoid by 
the averaons of ^hame and ^r. 

Let us -now consider the public or 
»ocial detires 'and ceoertions. 

The seveml species of desire, of the 
foccoi kind,' are benercJence or general 
good-will^ love as confined to one person 
of the other sex, parental affection, aifec- 
tioh towards, kinsmen, and what ought to 
be the b»is of all attachment to indivi- 
duals—Friendship. The modifications of 
desire toward worthy diaracters, are fa- 
vour or good wishes, zealous veneration, 
and where we ourselves have experienced 
Iheir goodness, gratitude. The aversions 
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connected with these causes, are fear, 
^nger, pity, disappointment, and indigna^ 
tion. 

We proceed to the mention of the pri- 
vate^ or seljish joys and sorrowg. 

The several species of joy respecting 
one's own prosperous fortune, are satis- 
faction and delight, and in vicious minds 
pride, arrogance, and ostentation. From 
the want of the advantages of person or 
fortunej arise grief, disappointment, vexa- 
tion, and despair. From our possessing 
the goods of tlie mind, especially pious 
and virtuous affections, arise the internal, 
joyful applauses of conscience, peace, 
hope, conscious dignity, and well-founded 
confidence. From the contrary evils 
arise shame, remorse, and dejection of 
spirit, and gloomy prospects into fiiturity, 
which are the keenest sorrows to which 
we are exposed, and are comparatively 
the only object of a wise man's ieai. 
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It ranains tliat we liotice the pvbtU ot 
socuU Joys and sorr&ws* 

From observing the virtues of others^ 
we experience the joyful emotiohs of love» 
esteem, and veneration ; and where a 
particular intimacy exists, the delightful 
afiection of friendship. The vices of 
others excite a kind of sorrowjkl hatred, 
and sometimes disgust, contempt, and 
detestation ; though these ought to be 
mixed with pity for their' persons. The 
prosperity of the virtuous, or of our bene- 
iactors or friends, raises a Jot(ful congrsr' 
tuladon. The adversities of the vicious 
sometimes raise joy and triumph, and 
tlieir prosperity grief and indignaticm ; 
though in a benevolent min^ and a mind 
whidi looks forward to the end, acquies- 
cence in these dispensations will be ^e 
prevailing 'state ; and towards the indivi- 
dual, pity will be the stroogest of all 
emotions. 
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Some pi' these unctions constUMte; so 
essential a part of hwaao nature, that iiQ 
person can be found without them. The 
appetites towards the preservation ^ the 
' body are excited in every stage pf iife, by 
the uneasy sei^wtiwK of hungern and 
thirst, and oold. The desire of efispring 
and parental afieetion Me also uniyerst^ 
and in conse^^uence t^f t^9i, a tender 
i^ard ibr those vko me eotinevted with 
us. by the ties ef blood ^^ kindtred^. The 
other afectiei^, wiien the Ql^ects of th«t» 
are presented, areequaUy naturat, if n«6 
so necesaaiy mi iavi»eiUe> The^ appeal^ 
ance of wisdom <« vittne m wother, laises 
respeet, love, eateews and friendship. 
Honourable designs are foUoxed by f». 
Touc kind wshet, and le*!; their sue 
ceues excite gtate&d eongotidationk and 
their diaaf^roiatnient aenowand >n(%n»- 
tkiD. Bem^ts. received, with t lik* na- 
tural forcsi 'ftioe gratitude; and iojuaei, 
resentment and anger : and the au&riags 
of the innocent excite pity and compas- 
sion. We also justly consider as. pacts of 
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the buman constitution, the desire of 
knowledge, of the several virtues, <^ 
health, strength, beauty, pleasure, and all 
such things as are grateful to any sense. 

But besides these parts of our nature, 
there are two others which have the 
greatest influencs in forming the temper ' 
and the character, and on which oiir h^^ 
piness, not only through life, but the 
whole of our existence, principally de- 
pends; nam^y, a^KtaatioaaxiA habit. The 
former of th^ae ccnstitutes the principal 
siri:^ect of Dr. Hartley's invaluable work. 
Without entering into his theory respect- 
ing the cause of association, I shall only 
^deavour to give you clear ideas of the 
principle itself; and as Mr. Locke's ac- 
count of the fmnciple is shorter than hia, 
and as he first used the term, I shall at 
picscnd, refer you to him, reccFmmendin^ 
afterwards the irtndy of t)r. Hartley. 
Every person who has made any obser- 
vations on human nature, must have 
renuirhec^ tfiat ideas which have fre- 
U 2 
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^uenUy been connected together in the 
tnind, become so strongly associated, that 
whenever one is presented, the other 
immediatdy rises up, so that it is impos- 
sible for one to be excited without the 
other. Some of our ideas have a natural 
correspondence and relation. It is the 
ofiice of reason to trace these, and to hold 
them together in that union and corre- 
spondence which is founded in their pecu- 
liar nature. And if those ideas only are 
associated in the miW, the objects of 
which are connected in nature, the cha- 
racter will be so far perfect, and the mind 
in a sound and right state. But besides 
this natural connection, there is another 
connection of ideas, which is wholly owing 
to chance or custom. Ideas which in 
themselves are not at all connected, come 
to be so united in some men's minds, 
that it is very hard to separate them; 
they always keep in company; and the 
6ne no sooner, at any time, comes into 
the imderstanding, than its associate ap- 
pears with it ; and if they be more than 
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two which are thus united, the whole* 
train, alway^inseparable* i^ow themselves 
tbgether. This wrong connection of ideas, 
in themselves loose and independent on 
one another, has such an influence, and is 
c^ that force in giving a wrong direction 
to our minds, wiUi respect to our notions, 
s^itiments, passions, and reasonings, as 
well as our actions, both natural and 
moral, that nothing deserves so much to 
be attended to. 

The sight of a cupy out of which a per- 
son has been accustomed to take me<&'ctne, 
will frequently excite sickness. The ideas 
of Goblins, or Spirits, have really no 
more to do with darkness than with li^t; 
and yet let these have been strongly asso- 
ciated in the mind of a child, and he will 
possibly never be able to separate them 
as long as he lives. A man has suffered 
pain or sickness>in a certain place; he 
saw his friend die in such a room: though 
these have, in nature, nothing to do the 
one with the other, yet when the idea of 
n 3 
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the plaSe Qc«ur» to his mmd, it bring* 
tbAt oS the pain and di^leasme along 
with it i he confoHads them in his mind, 
and can as little beratheone as the other. 
Mr. Locke speaks of a person who was 
cmed of madness by a very harsh and 
odbnsive mode of treatment. The Gentle- 
man, he says, who was thus recovered, 
aqknowledged with gratitude the cure all 
his life after, as the greatest obligation 
which he could have received ; but what- 
ever gratitude and reason suggested to 
him, he could^ never bear the sight of the 
person who had cured him : that image 
brought back with it the idea of the agony 
which he suffered from his hand, which 
was too strong for him patiently to en- 
dure* The meaner pictures of sense, 
and the iufeiior appetites of our nature, 
acquire great strength by this prihcipte^ 
wh^n we connect with them some nobler 
notipos, dioi^ not naturally allied to 
them* so that, they cannot be easily sepa- 
rated. Hence it is, that by certaiA asso- 
ciated ide&s of el^snce, ingenuity, pzo^ 
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priety, superior taite, or liberality and 
dignhy, the liixuriona md expenaive- 
modes of living obtuh a much greater 
reputation than they deserve, and seein 
. of tnuch more importance to hi^pinesB^ 
than they really are. Hebce, therefore^ 
it is of the utmost impertanoe in i^at 
mantis children a^ educated, what ideo^ 
are presented tog^Jier to their minds, 
what persons tiiey are ii^imate wkh, aod 
what sort of cotiversatioa they are accus- 
tomed to; since, by all these eiroum'- 
stances^ strong associations ard formed, 
which thdy are herer ahle to disserve m 
&tUTe life.. 

The next great and important prinei^k 
in human nature, which, like association,, 
rdfltes- both td the mid^stahding and the 
will* and which depends very much upon 
usofaattcm^ is the law cf£IIaiit. In con*- 
seqiKsioe of this law, acticHis, by being 
iireqiwnfly repeated, first become ea^y^ 
afterwards pleasant, and at last almost 
necessary ; so that fa^it is justfy temped 
&4 
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a second natare. Tliey are habits ii^ch 
constitute the character, and determine 
the man ; for all our powers, both of 
body and mind, are strengthened and 
perfected by exercise. To this lawj 
therefore, and that of association, from 
which it proceeds, too much attention 
cannot be paid; and whenever we think 
that an action- is of no great importance, 
let us remember that hc^tf which is the. 
result of actions, is every thing. Universal 
experience shows, that men arestroi^ly 
inclined to any course of action to which 
they are accustomed, and cannot be easily 
restrained from those gratifications in 
which they have long indulged them- 



To finish this sketch of human nature, 
endued with such powers of reason, such 
sublime perceptive faculties, sudi social 
bonds, of affection, Grod has also super- 
added the powers of speech and eloquence^ 
by means of which we are enable of 
obtaining from others, information of 
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what we were ignorant ofi and of com- 
municating to others, all we feel, all we 
think, and all we know. By this pow^ 
we exhort ; by this we persuade ; by this 
we comfort the afflicted, and inspire cou- 
rage into the fearful ; by this we restrain 
immoderate transports ; by this we repress 
dissolute, desires and passionate resent- 
ments ; by this we enjoy all the pleasures 
and advantages of social intercourse ; and 
by this we are rescued from the evils. of 
a wild and savage life. 

Although all these powers are so com- 
mon, that there are few, in an advimced 
state of society, who are defident in any 
one of them, yet in the tempers and cha- 
racters of different men, notwithstanding 
this uniformity, there is a w<Hiderftil 
variety. In different persona, di&r^ 
powers and dispositions so far prevaiU 
that no two persons can be found, whose 
characters are, in all respects, similar. In 
som^ the love of knowledge ; in others, 
ambition .or avarice, are the ruling prin- 
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ciples; some are distinguished by the 
kind afilbctions, benevolence, tendemcsst 
&ad sensibility of temper, with their con- 
stant attendants, a high sense of moral 
excellence, and a love of virtue ; others 
are more prone to anger, envy, and the 
ill-natured passions. In the present state 
of mankind, and under the imperfect 
institutions of society which generally 
prevail,, it cannot be denied, altfaough the 
acknowledgment roust be made with pain 
and regret, that sensuality, and mean, 
selfish pursuits, are most commonly to be 
met with ; and those employments which 
the higher powers recommend, ite but 
too little the objects of attention. 

This diversity of temper, sometimes 
observable from the cradle, is incTeased 
by different, customs, modes of education, 
institutiods, connections, aod exampke; 
so that there are very few instances of 
human b^ngs, who> are in aU re^Hicts 
sndi, vith respect to men^ exceUence, 
as we conceive they mi^ be. Every 
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man finds within himself a notion of a 
complete humail character, though few 
men come up to this standard : and 
although nature, or, to speak more pnv- 
perly, the God of nature, has sown in 
our constitution the. seeds of all the vir- 
tues, jet, by our own perverse inclinations 
and bad conduct, we seldom suffer them 
to grow to maturity. An attention to 
our mental powers, our duty, and our 
, prospects, will, more than any thing else, 
enable us to attain that perfection for 
which we were designed. For whoever 
will set himself seriously to inquire into 
the true happiness (rf human nature, to 
discover the ^lacious appearances of it, 
and ^ to cultivate the nobler faculties of 
the soul, will obtain a considerable power 
over the several turbulent passifHis, Mid 
amend or improve his'whole temper and 
di^oeition. 

The consideration of all that 'rariety 
which prevails in the actions and pursuits 
of mankind, must, at first view, make 
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human nature appear a strange chaosj or 
a confused combination of jarring prin- 
ciples, until we can discover, by a closer 
attention, some natural connection, or 
order among them, some governing 
principle, naturally fitted to regulate all 
the rest To discover this ia the great 
business of moral pliilosophy, and, at the 
same time, to show how all tkete parts 
are to be ranged in order ; and we shall 
find, upon more minute inspection, tiiat 
*' God arid kind Nature has this strife 
composed." Of this we may form some 
conception, from considering that we are 
endued with the faculty of Reason, and 
the Moral Sense, which enable us to dis- 
tinguish betweeO right arid wrong, and 
excite us to seek the former and avoid 
the latter, and which are therefore in- 
tended by our Maker to regulate the 
whole of our conduct through life. These 
faculties clearly discover to us tiiat comrse 
of life which will secure our highest hap- 
piness, namely, that in which all kind 
aifeetions are cultivated, and^ at die same 
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time, a cottstant regard maintamed for 
the general happiness ; so that we pursue 
our own interests, or those of our friends 
or kinsmen, no farther than the more 
extensive interests will allow ; always 
mmntaining sweetness of temper, kind- 
ness, and tender affections, with what is 
their natural expresaioi^, softness and 
gendeness of manner, and improving all 
our powers of hody and mind, with a 
view to serve God and promote the best 
interests of our fellow-creatures. This 
same moral sense, also, filling the soul 
with the most joyiul satisfaction and 
inward applaiues, and - with the most 
cheering hopes, will strengthen it for all 
good offices, even though attended with 
toil and danger, and reward our efforts 
with the most glorious recompense. 

Our Reason likewise, - surveying the 
who>le of our nature, situation, and cir- 
cumstances, will show us that the same 
, course of life which contributes to the 
general prosperity, procures also to the 
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agent, titi? most stable and doost perfect 
felicity : and generally tends to secure 
that competency of external good thin^ 
whidi is mqst conducive to the h^pinew 
of IMe. The saiae Reason will show us, 
th^ the world is governed by a p^ectly 
wise and good Frovidencei axid heace still 
greater and nioie joyful hopes must arise. 
We shall th^ce condude, that all these 
practical truths, dtEtcovered from reflection 
on our own nature and constitution, have 
th« force and energy ofdivme im>», pcnnt- 
ing out what God requires of U£^ what ia 
pleasing t|0 hmt and ^jr what conduct wo 
may obtain At* approbatioQ aiod &vour. 
Hence 1;he hopes of fvtwe happiness, 
after death, and a ^rea^h and Jtrmntu 
of soul in all the e^igeneiea of life. Hence 
the miod vfUl be filled with tte noblest 
treasure, the joys of j^nety and devotion; 
and evcsy good r»ai& will expect every 
thing joyful and glorious, under the pro- 
tection of a gfH>d J'rovidencey not aaify for 
himself but foK aU good men, and for the 
whoU uniTerse* And when a penson is 
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fully persuaded of these truths, then both 
our social and selfish affections vnll har- 
moniously recommend to us one and the 
same course of U& and qoodtict 

" Thus God and Nature linked the general frame, 
" And bade sdf-Xme and social be the same." 
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LECTURE IV. 



In order to discover the duty and desti- 
nation of man, having analysed the prin- 
ciples of which he is composed. Or taken 
a view of his mental powers and faculties, 
we shall now consider in what order, pro- 
portion^ and degree of these inward prin- 
ciples, Virtue^ or a sound moral temper 
and right conductt consists ; that we may 
be enabled to discern thence moral oMi- 
gaHon arises. 

It is by considering the end or dengn 
<^any part of our nature, that we must 
■direct its moti&ns, and estimate the degree 
cf force necessary to its right exertion. 
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Now, the defence and ' ^eemriiy of the. 
mdividuai being the end or design of the 
defe$uioe pamtons^ that security and defence 
must be the measure of Metr strength or 
indulgence. If they be so -weak as to 
prove mmjldent for that end, or if they 
be so violent as to cairy us b^^onditi they 
are so far in an untound and unnaturdl 
state. ' The passions of fear and anger, 
m a oertaan degree, a&d under proper, 
rratrictibns, are usefiil io gaard us agamst 
emh and Howies; but the excess, of these 
passions renders us miserable in oursdves, 
uid often injurious to others. The pt- 
vofe' passioiis lead us to pursue s(»ne 
potsit^e species o( private good; but if 
they be too vi^ak Xo engage us in the 
pursuit of thrar several objects, they are 
evidently deficient ; and if Uiey defeat 
tfaear end by their violence and impetuofityt 
they are strained beyond the just tone of 
mrfhre. With respect both to' the dei«i- 
stve ffldpriva^ passions, if any of them, 
in the decree in which they prevail^ be 
ineMtpaiihle VfUA the gr^steti good or most 
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ea^nme inttivtt o£. the individual^ they 
are then. ^te^Al wid dttproportimate.. 
Ther^ore to proportion them in such 
measure to our dangers and wants, as to 
seture Vte greated sum of private happi^ 
nets, is their balanoe or sbutdard in case 
of competition. 

In like maaner, as the pubHc or sodfU 
afie^ons point at the good of oihert, thai 
good must be the meutire of Hmr force. 
When a particular sodal afifection, as 
grafUudgf or JriendtMpt whidi belongs to 
a pEQticular social connection, namdy*' 
that of a benefactor or frtetid, be too feehk 
in its operation to make us act the gratefiil 
or the friendly part^ thfat affection, being 
insufficient to answer its end, is d^ecHve 
or lauotmd. If, on the other hand, a 
particulu' pftssion of this d^ COunterad: 
or defeat the intere^ it is dteigned to 
promote, by it* violence or dieproportiMi 
^en is thai passion excessive axtAirr^uian 
Xhiis the prindple of j^mjHi^ or cat^xi^ 
sion, if it kad us to tUni airay bur e^es 
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from the ei^wt which h^ ^^sxpited it, q^ 
render us incapable of exerting ourselyee 
for his i:eii^, loses all its loveliness and 
utility, and becomes a diildish weaknes^ 
of disposition; and tliu^ tl^ pomerfit} 
principle of parental affection, if it. dege* 
cerate into a passionate . fondness, not 
only hinders the parents from judging 
coolly of the interest of their chUdx^^ 
but often lefids them into the veakest 
and moat pemicious indulgmc^ 

A» every kind aiSectiaa points at th^ 
good of its patiieular oi^eet, it is p^iir 
uble that the interest of- one may clash 
-ffi^ that {^ an/9ther. Thus the regard 
due to a Jriend may interfere with that 
wfaidh we owe -to a cmrtmuni^. Iji soch 
a oQcopetiticm of interests, it is OTidept 
th^ ike greatest is to be chosen ; aiu) 
Aat is the great^t- interest, which con- 
tains the greatest mm, or Jiggregate of 
poblie good ; greatest in quantity, as well 
as. in duration. It is upon this obvious 
prioeifd^ th^ graHtud0f friendthip, t^id 
e2 
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even paretdtd affectiim, as w^ as a re^rd 
to mme^ate self-interett and self^oy- 
. tti«tt/, must be sacrificed, if the necessity 
of t^e case should require it, to promote 
the happiness of our country, or of man- 
Icind in generaL It is a rule of benevo- 
lence, that we prefer the happine^ of a 
lai^ number of men to that of a smaller 
one, of equal value. It is not, however, 
frequently, or agreieably to the natural 
course of things, that this competition 
takes place. For as the whole is made up 
of its variom parity so publie haf^iness is 
no olJier than the sum of indrndMalwoA 
prioate happiness, and necessarily results 
fi*om that state of thin^, when every 
person dischargea the ^ti^ of his parti- 
cular station, and promotes the happiness 
c^ those who come within the sphere of 
his influence. This then is the common 
standard by which the degrees of str^i^h, 
and the «ubordinati<»is of the sodal af- 
fections mu9t foe adjusted. Therefore 
we conclude, that these affiscticns sure 
sound and regular wh«i they prompt us 
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to pursue the interest of tiK^Rwfuq^. in an 
entire coa8»t^cy with ihe pubUfi, good ; 
or, in otb^ words^ when they are duly 
pr^ordoned to the dangers and wanta of 
others, and to the various rehuiinis in 
whidi we .stand to individuab, or . to 
aocM^y. 

Thus we have found the ntOurtU pUdty 
or tenor of the difib-ent orders of. aflfec- 
tions, considered by tJienuehes, But as 
there are no tndependent aflbctions in the 
&briG of the human mind, no passitia 
tiiat stands by itte/f, without some rdap- 
tion to the rest, we cannot ^sily pro^ 
nominee oi any one> considctred vngly and 
UHamneotedlyy that it is &Axt3t too strong 
or too weak. Therefore we say a passion 
19 too ttrong, not only when it defeats its 
own end, but when it impairs the force of 
ot^er passions ; uid too tpeakt not merely 
on account of its insu£Sciency to answer 
its end, but bepause it cannot sustain its 
part, or office, .in ike balance of the v^ole 
tydem. Thus theiorc of Ufe may be too 
e3 
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drongj when it takes from the regard due 
to one'* couniryy or to mankindAh general^ 
^d' wtn not a]loMr one brav^yto en- 
counter' dinger, or even death, on their 
accouht ■ Again, it may be too weeik, 
^heh a person, whosfr life is of vfery great 
importance to his family, and to society 
at large, will hazard it through careless- 
ness or inattention, or "on a mistak^i 
point of honour. 

If it be asked, how far may the aiFec- 
tions towai'ds prwafe good or happiness 
he indulged ? one Irniit was before 
fixed, namely, their subordination to the 
greatest good of the individual. In thu, 
therefore, a due regard is always sup- 
posed to he had to' health, reputaiidrtf 
fortune, the freedom of action^ the unim- 
paired exercise of reason, the calm enjoy- 
ment of 6ne*s self which are all private 
goods which must not be sacrificed to 
the gratfficatibri of inferior passions. 
Another limit now results from die ia- 
lance of affection just namedj iiamefy. 
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the secsvrity and hfti^piness of oth^n ; or , 
to eecpreas it more generally, a pnvat« 
a^iecUon piay be ^^y indulged} wfaeq, 
by that inchilgencet we do not violate the 
qbUgati4^]« which . result from our 'big^^ 
rd^tione^ or public - ccmn^ions. It is 
farther to be observed, that both the prir 
vate fuid public afiections ax& to be k^^ 
in siUwrdination to the principles of cool 
seif-love, and calm tmivertal benevolence^ 
which stand as guards at ihe head of each 
system. 

It tnay be proper to obswC} with 
respect to the vehement or iurinUeni pas- 
sions, (which when expressing themselves 
in language* employ that least useful part 
of speedi, the irUetjecHon) that they 
seem to have been implanted in our 
nature pimply for die purpose of ye^ 
preaervaUon, XJke pr^udice» in the u»- 
denta^diag they are to be used; but 
they ft>% only to be u^ed until we are able 
to jWJvide ourselves with better guides. 
They are generally the strcMBgest in those- 
e4 
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minds in whidi the powers of intellect 
are weakest ; and Religion, Hiilosophy, 
Kefihement, and Dignity, require that we 
dismiss them altogether, as soon as we 
can do without them, and employ as our 
directors higher principles. As however, 
as far as they go, they lead us rigMlyt we 
should be careful not to substitute a worse 
principle in their place. In the business 
of education, let all, and particularly let 
that sect which has so successfully opposed 
the vehement and turbulent passions, be 
careful not to substitute the telfish pas- 
sions in their room. Theformer are at 
least connected with integrity ; their sup- 
pression may be attended with a total 
want of principle. 

This then is the conduct of the pas- 
sions, considered as porticuiar and «^a> 
reUe forces directed to their respective 
ohjetits ; and this is their balimce or eco- 
nomy, considered as compomd ' powers, 
or powers mutually related, acting in 
conjunction towards a common end, and, 
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Now, vrfiatever a^utta or muntams 
4&M baimtcCf whatever^ in the htuiMa 
coastituti(Hi, is formed for directmg the 
pwshm, 80 as to keep tliem from defeat- 
ing their own ' end, or interfering with 
eadi other, must be a principle of a supe- 
rhr nature to dt^, and ou^t to direct 
thor measures, and govern their pn^K>r- 
tiona. But it was f(Hind ihat Reason, ox 
Refiediion, is such a power, which points 
out'the tendiency of our passions, weighs 
their influence upon private 'and public 
h^p^ineas, and shows the. best means of 
attaining both. It having .be^ likewise 
found, that there ■ is ano^er dired;ihg or 
controuling principle,'\ which we call 'the 
moral sense, or conscience, which, by a 
native kind of authority, judges! of itSec- 
tions and actions, pronouociqig' some just 
andgobd,'and others unjust. and Ul; it 
follows, that the paan^nsi which si-emere 
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hbpiJses or blind forces, are principles 
inferior and subordinate to this ji*dging 
faculty. Therefore, if we would follow 
the order of nature, that is, observe the 
mutual relations which the difierent parts 
of the humm constitution bear to one 
another, the passions ought aot to be 
entirely suppressed, but to be aubjected 
to the direction and authodty of the lead- 
ing and caatrouIiDg priaciplcs, that, Iik« 
a well constructed machine, they may all 
move, but move in concert. 

We condude, therefore, irom this ij>- 
ductipn, that the constitution, or just 
eomomy of human nature, consists t» a 
r^uiftr ndnrdmatwn of ike pas$ions and 
ajhetiom to ihe author^ of eontdeneet 
and the dire^ion of reason. 

9y this constitution of our nature, we 
are brought under that state which is 
called mtmU o^iiga^oHi the fulfilling of 
which is Virtue ; the contrary, Vice. 
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As closely connected with the suli^ect 
of tiiis lecture, and as recommending the 
principles of it, in opposition to a cold 
and chilling system of philosophy derived 
from that of the ancient Stoics, whi^ 
has been adopted by some who have had 
a high opinion of their own understiuid- 
iag, I shall conclude with the advice of a 
parent to a darling son, whi<^ we have 
in a beautiful, but scarce poem, called 
Armine and Elvira. 

Speaking of tha tendency which sym- 
pathy and compassion have to soothe the 
sorrows of the distressed, the poet says : 

« This Jcoew the Sire, he oft would cry, 
" From these, my Son, Oh I ne'er depart; 

" Theie tender charities that tie, 
" In mutual league, the human heart. 

" Be thine those feelings of the mind, 

" That wake at honour's, friendship's call; 

" Benevolence, that jinconfin'd, 
" Extends her lib'ral hand to all. 
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** By BjnBfwthy's uotntor'd vaic^ 

" Be taught her social laws to keep ; . 

" Rejoice, if human heart rejoice, 

*' Aod weep, if human eye shnll weep. 

" The heart that bleeds for otJier's vom* - 
** Shalt find each selfish sorrow less ; 

'* His breast who happiness bestows, 
" Reflected happiness shall bless. 

'* Each ruder passion still withstood, 
*' That breaks o'er Virtue'^ sober line ; 

'' He tender, noble, and the good, 
" To cherish and indulge, be thine. 

' Nor shall th' ungrateful task be mine, 
'< llieir native, gen'nnis warnrth to blame; 

' That warmth, if reasotis suffr^e yaa.. 
*' To point the otgect and the aim. 

* This suffinge wanting, know, fond boy, 
" That every passion proves a foe; 

< Tho' mudi it deals in promis'd joy, 
" It pays, alas I in certain woe. 

* Complete ambition's wildest schema 

" In powei^s most brilliant robes appear, 

* Indulge in fortune's golden dream, — 

** Hien ask thy breast if Peace be there. 
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* Ko I it shall tell thee, peace retires, 

" If once of her loVd frirads depriv'il; 

* Contentment calm, lubdued Desires, 
** And Happiness that's self-deriv'd." 
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We are now, in the course of these lec- 
tures, arrived at the proper place fiw 
considering a sutgect, of considerable 
importance in itself and concerning 
which a greater variety of opinions has 
prevuled, than perhaps any other within 
the whole compass of moral philosophy. 
This is the foundatiem of moral ohligation. 
The mperstmcture of morality we can 
discern with clearness, but it is not so 
easy a matter to discover the foundaiioji. 
The subject, however, is rather of ^ct^ 
kaive than of ^practical importance, as all 
the schemes ultimately coindde, and ^11 
agree in recommoiding the same rtdet of 
conduct 
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. That you may be OMbled to ttdce an 
accurate view of the sul^ect, I observe, 
that the question to be discussed is not 
hffw the idea of moral obligation uises, 
or what is it which we are bound, by the 
t»ustitution of our nature) as before 
describedi to perform; but plainly and 
sitnply this, why am I obliged to act in 
such a particular manner ? What is the 
ultimate reason, or motive, which, on an 
attentive consideration of the subject* 
sfaotUd influence me to act in Mi«, rathor 
than in thai manner ? To this question, 
ihe following answers are given by dif- 
fer^it wrkers on subjects of morals^. 
Because — 

I. It is. agreeable to the will of God. 
IL To the etemaU and necessai;y fit- 
ness of things. 

III. It ia tlK dictate of the Moral 
Sense. 

IV. It ia the di<^ate of Cotmmttf 
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V. Your own Uvder^anding r&^r^eXitA 
such an acdon as right, and, of coiu^e, 
^at you ought to do it 

VI. It is agreeable to the TnOh of 
things. 

VII. It is .conducive to i/ovr ami' 
gi^test good upon the whole, and 

Vlil. It is conducire to general tUili^. 

Now, with respecti to all these schema, 
we may observe, not tmly that they 
ultimately a)incide, but that a person 
may be equally virtuous who adepts, or 
ac^ iqmn (my one of th»n ; ;^ahd that not 
only different pertons may genen^y. refer 
their conduct to different principles; but 
that the same person may sometimes act 
upon one, and sometimes upon anothp" 
principle. And after all, the question is 
not from what principle we act immedi^ 
aiely, but ultimately^ or upon what prin- 
ciple we ought to act ultimately ; or, if 
we express it in the most geil^^ terms 
possible, what is the true principle of 
vurtue, or tjliat which renders virtue <ddi- 
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gatoiy? The ^c; is, that in the early 
periods of life, we always act upon the ' 
principle of self-interest ; and it is not tiU 
the understanding is arrived at consider- 
able matiuity, that we can act upon more 
enlarged and disinterested principles. If 
the question therefore were, what is the 
motive which _first influences a human ' 
being? The answer would be, a regard. 
to his own private happiness : for a con- 
siderable process must be made in intel- 
lectual improvement before he can com- 
prehend his own future and more remote 
happiness, or the happiness of others. 
And Dr. Hartley hjis shown, that upon 
the prindple of association of ideas, the 
social affections proceed from, and are 
founded on the selfish. Instead, however, 
of entering into the particulars of his. 
system^ which might be thought difficult 
and abstracted, I will lay before you the 
following account of the progress of 
benevolence in the humui mind, &om a 
Foet, which deserves very much to be 
VOL, I. r 
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attended to, and is strictly and philoso- 
phically just : 

*< God Wes rrom whole to parte, but human sotit 

" Must rise from individuals to the whole. 

" Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

*' As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 

** Hie centre moVd, a circle etraight succeeds, 

'* Another still, and still another Spreads. 

" Friend, parent, nefghbour, first it will embrace, 

" His country next, and next all human nic« ; 

'^ Wide and more wide th' o'erflowings of the mind, 

" Take every creature in, of every kind; 

'* Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 

" And Heaven beholds his image in his breast." 

Pope. 

But, by this quotation, which, with phi- 
losophical accuTa(^,representstheprogress 
of duty, as well as of affectum, it may pro- 
bably be thought, that I have antidpated 
the answer to the question. I therefore 
return to observe, that Leibnitz, War- 
burton, and many other modem writers, 
have asserted, and some of. the ancients 
seem to have hinted at the idea, that 
moral obligation is ultimately to be -re- 
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solred into the mil of God. It is, per- 
haps, widi greater propriety that tk. 
Paley considers this (the will of Grod) as 
the rtile of duty : for that it is not the 
ultimate motive, is evident from this, 
that the question may still be asked, why 
ou^t we to obey the >pill of Gknl ? And 
whatever that reason be, it will show that 
the will of God is not the ukimate reason 
why we ought to do this or that ; though 
our doing this or that, at the same time, 
be acknowledged be agreeable to his 
will , 

The tecond answer, that you ought to 
act in such a particular manner, because 
~ such an action is conformable to tke eternal 
and Aecesmfy \fitness of things, is main- 
lined by Grotius, Clarke, Balguy, and 
<^er8. But the terms Jltness and unfit- 
ness are not abtolutei but relative ; that is, 
applied to some end; and it may always 
be asked. Jit or unfit for what ? If the 
anstfrer be, general hdppmessy and that be 
tlie tnne answer, ihea. a regard to general 
f2 - , 
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happiness, and not to ^fitness or ■unjitnesa, 
is the source, or foundation of moral 
dbligatlon. 

The third opinion, that I ought to act 
virtuously, because it is the dictate of the 
Tim'ttl sense, is supported by a very excel- 
lent writer on morals, Dr. Hutcheson, 
and by the author of a beautitul system 
of moral philosophy, supposed to be Mr. 
David Fordyce, in the Preceptor, from 
which two writers a great part of these 
lectures is taken. And it is very .true 
that the moral sense, and reason,' are the 
great guides and directors of every part 
of hiunan conduct. But the question 
still riecurs, why ought I to follow the 
dictates of the mord sense ? An4 the 
answer to this will be the same with the 
former case, and that answer is the true 
foundation of moral obligation^ 

The Doctors Reid, Beattie, and Oswald, 
instead of the moral sense, or cpnscience, 
ultimately resolve all moral , obligation 
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into the dictates of common sense ; to 
which the same objection still holds, with 
this greater difficulty, that the exiatence 
of this principle of common sense, which, 
it would seem, according to their account 
of it, would lead all mankind, in all ciiv 
cumstances, to act rightly or vktuously, 
is by no means apparent ; indeed by ?(iany 
writers of great merit is absolutely denied ; 
for different persons not only act differ* 
ently, but have entertained different opi-^ 
vkms concerning the nature of virtue aild 
vice- 

The fifth scheme, your understanding 
represents such an action to you asrighti 
andj ofiCOurse, you ought to do it, is supr 
ported by the venerable names of Cudr 
worth, Butler, and Price. But whatever 
t^jection may be brought against referring 
virtue ultimately to the dictates of the 
moral tense, xtia.y be urged against referring 
it ultimately to the understanding. We 
likewise err by supposing intellect, as such, 
to be a spring of action, . and into this 
f3 
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eiTor psrticuliffly, the excellent Mr. 
Grove ^>pearB to have fallen. Let us 
si^pose a being, (I believe it is scarcely 
possible that such a being should actually 
exist, but nevertheless the supposition 
may be made iDecause it implies no con- 
tradiction,) let us suppose a being eom^ 
po§ed of mteilect onl^ Having no affec* 
ti<m8, no passions, bo choice, no will, 
diough he saw all ^ids, and the means 
ad^ted to them, yet he would not chpose 
one in preference to another. We must 
suppose a love of happinesst which would 
make him a selfish being ; a love of the 
happiness of others, which would make 
htm a beneoc^eni being ; or a love of the 
fttisery of others, which would make him 
AVtalevolerU being, before he would act 
1^ alL It is not, therefore, seeing that an 
action is right which prompts to the: per- 
formance of iti because a being may be 
oMiceived who would prefer what was 
wrong J but the motive to act, is clearly 
a Y-^terd to the right, or, to sp^ik more 
propwJy, to the end for which the action 
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is ijght 9ft the mettafi. I ouimot ooiweivie 
any oth^ idea to the ternis right and 
vrong in morals, than the ten(^ncy of 
acti<ms to promote happin^s or misery. 

Mr. Woolaston, in his deliiieation of 
the laws <^ nature, respecting morals, 
dediu:es them all from a conformity to 
Truth i and though there are many 
»toell«it things in his book# y^ he does 
not ^pear to have pointed <wt the tmk 
source of moral obligation. For upon, hvs 
{Wiaciples, moral good and evil being 
coincidait with right and wrot^i and the 
latter with truth and fai^hood, it would 
seem to foUow, that a bad rea»(m&' must 
of course be a bad man ; apd still the 
qUesticm might be asked, why are we 
oblig^ to act agreeably to the truth of 
8? 



The <«feiW& opinion, that moral obli-, 
gakion is founded on a regard taour otrft 
gr^itiit good on the vboie, has maay 
abetters. It is supported b^ Pu^mior^ 

f4 
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Soame Jenyns, Dr. Johnson, Air. Cooper, 
und, in a very masterly manner, by that 
excellent writer on the whole, Dr. Paley. 
Th&'definition which this last writ^ has 
given of virtue is this : " Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to 
the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness/' aocording to which 
definition, the good of mankind' is the 
su^ect, the will of God thentfe, and ever- 
lasting happiness the motive of human 
virtue. To this definition of virtue, how- 
ever, I should object, as not being sufii- 
ciently comprehendve. And though the , 
wiil of God, being considered as the ru/e, 
and the good of mankind the subject, this 
hypothesis gives scope to the benevolenf 
and piom affections, yet I cannot see why 
the ultimate motive should be limited to 
private happiness. Mr. Copper, at the 
conclusion of a very elaborate essay on 
this subject, says, it appears to him dear 
and ascertainable, that private happiness 
is the only ultimate motive of action, 
where there is any apparrait motive at alL 
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would hold with equal force, if the word 
private were omitted; and hof^nnegi, 
universal happiness^ and consequently «!*■ 
e-mt included, were considered! aS' the 
only true foundation of moral obli^tidn. 
I cannot see that the difficulties which 
press upon the other sdiemesare aj^U- 
cable to this. It is a sufficient answer to 
4he question, why am I.obliged to act in 
this particular manner ? It isoonduciv^ 
to happiness, it is conducive to my own 
highest happiness, taking in a 1 future 
state, and it is conducive to the happiness 
of the whole universe. This. U, surely, 
the noblest pieinciple upon which we can 
act : it is, indeed, to be " &Uo\i:7lftbourers 
with God ;" to " act upon ihe divine 
plan, and to form to his the relis|:^ of i;>i;f 
aonls;" it is supposing, the, spi;ing of 
action in' ] all intelligent beings* ,^<fO)f. the 
highest to the lowest, tp be the snne. It 
is uniting self-love and social:; and.in.;^!!' 
cases preserving the connection b^tv^en 
duty and happinesjs. 
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To <x>nclude this lecture, we may o\>- 
serve with pleasure and satisfaction, what 
proyiston the Author of our nature has 
made for the practice of virtue, on which 
the happiness of his creatures so essen- 
tially depends. All these schemes re- 
specting the foundation of virtue ulti- 
matdy coincide. The fitness of things, 
means their fitness to produce happiness; 
the nature of things, means that actual 
constitution of the world, by which vir- 
tue and happiness, uid vice and misery, 
are inseparably connected; truth is this 
judgment expressed, or drawn out into 
propositions. So that it necessarily comes 
to pass, that what promotes the geno:^ 
happiness, is agreeable to the fitness of . 
things, to nature, to reason, to the moral 
sense, to common sense if there be sudi 
a iaculty, to truth, and such is the divine 
character, that what promotes the general 
happiness is r^uired by the will of God, 
And what ha« all the above properties 
must be right And this is the reason 
that moralists, irom urtatcver difierent 
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principles they set out, commonly meet 
in th^ conclusion ; that is, tliey enjoin 
the same conduct, preserve thesame rules 
of duty, and, with a few exceptions* deli- 
ver upon dubious cases, the same idiater- 
minatitm. Whatever difficulties, there- 
fore, there may be on subjects merely 
speculative, cm matters of didy there is 
very little difficulty; and, for the most 
part, he that errs, muJst err wilfully. 
Whatever may be our errors in speadO' 
Hony let us be aureful not to be guilty of 
errors in prtu&ce. 
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LECTURE VI. 



In the account which was given in our 
last Lecture of the different opinions 
which have prevailed respecting the foun- 
^tion of moral obligation, it is pleasing 
to observe, that they all ultimately coin- 
cide, which renders the subject a matter 
of speculation, rather than of practice, 
and proves the wisdom and goodness of 
God in the human constitution. If any 
two of those principles which are consi- 
dered as the foundation of virtue drew 
different ways, Man would be an imper- 
fectly constituted creature ; for there 
would then be, in some particular in- 
stances, an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween his duty and his happiness. But 
this is itot the case; for it is evident, 
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that the greatest happiness of man must 
consist in the favour of God ; and the 
favour of Grod must depend on a confor- 
mity to his will ; and it must be his will 
that our conduct be regulated by those 
principles of Keason and Conscience 
which he has given us for this very pur- 
pose. And that temper and conduct 
which reason and conscience approve, 
are always connected with utility, or witli , 
the happiness both of the individual, and 
with all with whom he is connected. 
Thus, a regard to reason and conscience^ 
to common sense, to rectitude and truths 
to cool self-love and universal benevo- 
lence, all, most harmoniouiSfy agree in 
recommending the same dispositions and 
actions. 

But, whatever system we may embrace 
respecting the foundation of moral obliga- 
tion, let us never forget, that we are in a 
state of moral obligatiotii or a state in 
which we are bound to the practice of 
virtue. Our obligation is sacred, abso- 
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lute, indispensable^ Hie word expetUency 
ought to he banished irom every aystcan 
of morals. Our fiule is given us, and' it 
is never, never to be departed from. 
This rule is the Will of Qod as discovered 
by the best use of our Reason and Con- 
science, and by the impartial, study «if the 
Holy Scriptures. The Perfection* of €rod 
in Natural Religion, and the Promises of 
God as contained in the Gospel in Re- 
vealed Religion, are our ground o^ de- 
pendence that Virtue, in all-cagesl will be 
productB'e of happiness. But'if there be 
any paxiical»'-cas« iwwfaitdi, to.ottf'ttiiM 
it would appear notvOj ae may, and'pFd- 
bably will, ^flen happen, we aire t<d t^ 
solve tliis into our ignorance, to acquiesce 
in the genet>al truth, and to resign our 
will to the will of God. Tbe highest 
hftppioCTS of an infinite number of b<eings, . 
cm the theabre of a unmvtfe, for the dura- 
tion of an eternity, is an object which 
our minds cannot grasp. This we are to 
leave to Omnipotence. Our duty » 
mxrl^d out for m. We are to obey the 
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Will of God in all cases, and to leave con- 
sequences to him. We are, in a word, 
never to do evil that good may come. 

So much for the Foundation and the 
Rule of moral obligation, which, though 
often confounded, should be preserved 
distinct in our conceptions, as they are 
distinct in reality. 

The most convenient division of the 
particular virtues, is that taken from the 
object on which they are exercised, 
namely, oursehest our fdlow-creatures, and 
God. Hence personal, metal, and divine 
morality. • 

In the first place, we shall consider 
the duties which we owe to oursehes, 
which constitute that great branch of 
virtue called personal morality. 

In general, every man owes it to him- 
self, to acquire and «ijoy the greatest 
sum of good, and to suffer the least evil 
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lie can, consistently with the duties whuji 
lie owes to othero. If we could at onee 
gratify all the propensities of our nature, 
that would be our highest possible hi^pi- 
ness, and what we might call our stimtnum 
bottum, or chief good. But this cuinot 
be, for our propensities are often incon- 
sistent ; so that if we comply with ob^ 
w6 must contradict another. He who is 
enslaved to sensuality cannot, at the same 
time, enjoy the more sublime pleasures of 
science and virtue ; and he who devotes 
himself to science, Dr adheres to virtue 
must often act in opposition to his in- 
ferior appetites. The' ambitious man 
cannot, at the same time, l^our for the 
acquisition of power, and taste the sweets 
of a private and retired life { and the 
miser, while he indulges himadf in the 
contemplation of his wealth, must be a 
stranger to the pleasures of bemdiceBce. 
The gratification of all our appetites tU 
once, is therefore impossible ; conse- 
x}uently, some degree of self-denial must 
be practised by every man, and wir 
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glveateBt; p08^>te -lu^pinesS} at least in 
^ pfesent^tate, nt^ist oonaist, not in the 
cs^I^ete gte^fi^tiaa o( all our prpgen- 
sktf^ ' bat ki . t^ mosti ccMnprehensive 
gMaftcation of' whieh ve Ufe o^mble. 
^w, scune {^Qnsures oomduce mpre to 
hftpfHOess tban <^heTS» and ere therdS^re 
BM»e in^rtant than others. And if we 
somfice a less important to a more im- 
pMtant one, we add to cm sum of hajK 
piness ; -aad we take away fiom that sum, 
v^iisn we wurifice a more important plesr- 
i»»e to one of less importance. 

■ .la forming a judgraent-'of the compa- 
iiul^^stalaefi^gijitifieathms, the following 
majtpmi" Jnay ,be safely admitted. First, 
s«ne ave of greater d^m^.tbaa others ; 
became n^ore suitable to. .our rational 
-nfitarefiaid tendmg more to improve it: 
the pl^anires c^ the gbdton, m the muer, 
ase -syt^. of ^ess diignil^ than Uiose 
vHbidi we cUtrire ^m , the discovery of 
truth, .fiom ^ the. 8to% of nature, or from 
the perforxnance of a generous action. 

VQL. I. ci 
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Fleastires, th^eibre, whit^ have nt<>i<e 
dignity, leire preferable to those whidi 
hare less. And it will be readtty allowed, 
Hi th6 second place, that a more intetue 
pleasiire is moi-fc valuable than one that is 
less' intense. Urirdly, durable gratiflcft- 
tions are prrferable to such as are ttaxi- 
dent; and those which ma^ be enjoyed 
wiik "etkh- plecuurest superior to thote 
which make otfcera' insipid, and destroy 
our relish for them. Fonrflily, those 
which may be had, at all timest and in oR 
places, must contribute more to happiness 
than those whidi depend op. circumstances 
which are precarious anduncertun. And 
lastly, those which are entirdy in ourown 
power, and of which nothing can depriix 
u«, inast be more important and valuable, 
than those which 'we are in perpetu^ 
danger of losing. If we be -satisfied -of 
the truth of these remarks,' and we can 
hardly call them in question if we allow 
e^erience to be a rational groimd of 
faiowledge, We have then got'ttie chanic- 
ters of 'the supreme 'happmess of man, 
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and axe b^ce enabled to pEan£)AUtce, thikt 
the raloeof pl^uure ia.'m pTopprtipatP 
Ma.iU^Uti^iU iniBm€»aat iti dvraHon, itft 
beiBg aempatiile wiih, other ple§gvre$, its 
b&ng adapted to aU tmvt aridplace$, and 
ivd^frivf^k. - 

X^ KKGicaix thoD) .niih a r^nrahoe to 
■these ckaivctera of the :»av«eign goo^ m 
-aufHoeowhi^inessofixuHU pjrooe@iiotbe 
oDnsideratioQ of thow putiQuJar goods 
mad enls of which he is the subject, and 
cndesvoaaar'toasceetain their cowpar^tive 
vfthie and imptHrtaniqe,; ,] 

In the first pkce^ it deserves our atteo- 
tioiiy thfst the- (jualities just maotione^ are 
applicable^ in ^&x iaaeest degree, to the 
goods <of .the body, or of ihe ecdenud 
-tema. Xheae.we have, m common wi^ 
the brutes ; and though manj men are 
bruti^ enough to pu»ue the goods of 
^e bodfyiwith a more th^m br^t&l &ry, 
yet, «h«i at jmy time they come in.oom- 
petition with gpods ai a higher order* the 
a2 
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unanimous verdict of mankiDd, hy giVuig 
the latter the preference, condemns the 
former to the meanest place. .Goods, 
•consistii^ in exterior toaai connections, 
^as fame, fartufKj ctvU authority, and 
power, seem to succeed the n^t, and vre 
-dttefly valuable as the means of proeuring 
luiiurcd, intellectual, -or moral good. ;. but 
principftlly the last Goods of the Jatel- 
'lect are still superior, as genius, teste, 
-knowledge, memoiy, judgment, and the 
like. The highest in the scale, aire the 
monof goods of the mind, as command of 
the appetites and passions, prudence, for- 
titude, benevolence, and piety. These 
are the great objects of our pursuit, and 
ihe principal ingredients of our happiness. 
Let us consider each of th&a as thej rise 
one above the other in this natiu^. series 
or scale, and toudi briefly on our obUga- 
tions to pursue l3iem. 

The goods of the dotfy are health, 
atreng^j agUity, hardiness, patience cf 
change, neatness, and decency. 
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Good h^th, and a regular and eas^ 
flow oif spirits, are in themselves hig^ily 
important natural endowments, a'gi-eiat 
source of pleasure, and indeed the propec 
seasoning which gives & flavour and poig- 
nancy to every- other pleasure. On the 
contrary^ a sickly constitution, unfits ua 
for moid;- of the duties of life». and is ra- 
pecially an enemy to- the social aiid bene-. 
Tolent aiTections, as- it generally renders 
the unhappy sufferer peevish ^and morose^ 
and disgusted at the allotments of Provi- 
dence. It obstructs the free exercise and , 
fell improvement of our reasouykeeps our 
attention confined to one object^ and that 
object, self; and'makes us a burden jto- 
our friendsr and useless i to societyj 
Whereas the- uninterrupted: enjoyment of 
good health is a constant source of good 
humour, and good humour is a great 
iriend to- openness; and benignity of 
heart ; envies us to encounter the vori 
rious ills and disappointments of life with 
lAore courage, or to sustain them with 
mote patience; and, in short, conduces 
6 3 
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muclif if we be otbervise duly qualified^ 
to oiir acting our part, in every exigency 
bf lifej with more firmnessy constancy^ 
and dignity. It therefore imports us 
much, to preserte and improve a habit, 
or State, without which every other exter- 
nal entertainment is tasteless, and most 
other advantages of little avftil. And this 
18 best done, by a strict temperance in 
diet and tegimen, by regular exercise^ 
and by keeping the iriind serene and 
tranquil, unruffled by violent passions, 
and unsubdued by intense and const^mt 
labours, which greatly impair, and gra^ 
dually destroy the stro^ge^ ccmititutioD. 
Strength, agility, aiid hardiness, suppose 
hefidtb, and are Obtain^ and Secured, as 
fiu- as we are f(ble to obt^kin tb^m, by the 
iame naethods. 

Patience of change is traodier good of 
this nature, which is of considerable im- 
pt^rtance. Few are raised iio' much ^ove 
want zad depend^ice, or are so far 
exen^pted front busidess and cfures, as not 
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to be often ^po^ed W. i°?4>>4Uie^ apd 
cbi^Dges of diet, exercise^, air, djupi^te, and 
other irr^gulaii^ies. NoW;, wl^ cajp be 
^ effscka^ to secure, one ^a^ut the 
mi4cVie& ainsii^ irom siich unavoidablf 
i^tei^qqs lu. bardii^E^, m^ ^ oe^in 
finiipesft of 9oa$titutioD whi^h c^n bear 
.extraordinary lab^ws^^^^niit .to great 
changes wit^ou^anj inconvenience? Thi| 
is bes^ atJtai^ed^ not, by an over g^eat. d&r 
licacy, and n^nn^ att^n^iftti-tatfornjfw or 
by an invariable regularity in diet, hotjr% 
and foy «f Ji»iog> but mth^ by a bokt 
apddiasreetlatitndeofrSgjniao. Besidesi 
deviations front e«tabli^edrnle«andfonn* 
flf Uying, if Js^t, Diithin *he bounds of 
te^fgfirspite mi wbriety, animate, and 
enliven .tb^ d\iU acene of ordinary life and 
hosinesi, and ^gieesUy stir the passions 
which ^tfignate or broed ill-bumonr in the 
caln^oflife. 

Nefitness, eleanjineas, and decency, to 
wbM^i ve may add, dignity of counte- 
nance <)nd demeanour, and ele^nce of 
g4 
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manners, seem to have m tbem some- 
tiiing refined and adapted to tbe reflex 
senses, it not something of a morai nature. 
At least we generidly este«n them indica- 
tions of an orderly, ingenuous, and well 
gorerhed mind ; conscious of an inward 
worth, and the respect due to purity of in- 
tention. Whareas slovenliness, awkward- 
ness, and indecency, are shrewd symptoms 
of something mean, careiesSj uid defi- 
cient, aad hetray a mind untaught, illi- 
beral, unccHiseiQus of what is due to one's 
sdf, or to others. How much cleanliness 
conduces to healtli, needs hardly be men- 
tioned ; and how necessuy it is to miun^ 
tMn one's character «id rank in'^e, and 
to render us agreeable to others, as well 
as to ourselves, is evident. Ihere is a 
certfun external manner and demeanour, 
which caa proceed- finm nothing but 
mental excellence, and is incapfU^ of 
beii^ imitated, in which we perceive a 
oometiness, openness, simplicity, and 
^acefulnera j and ihere is a contrary 
manner, which we caabot he^ pronoimc- 
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ing'uncomely} afiected, disingenuouB, and 
awkwfud. Tile 'former indicates candour* 
purity, and dignity of mind ; commands 
respect and often love, and gives weight 
and authority* both in conversation and 
business ; and, in fine, is the colouiing of 
virtue which exhibits it to the world to 
the best advantage ; whereas rudeness, 
a£fectaticai, indecorum, and the like, have 
all the contrary effects j they are burden- 
some to one's self, a dishonour to our 
nature, and a nuisance to society, and 
indicate a low, sordid, arid groveling 
mind. Hie former qualities, or goods, 
are best aM;uned.by a liberal education, 
by preserving a constant sense of the dig- 
nity of our nature, by associating with 
the wise and good, but, above all, by ac- 
quiring those virtuous and ennobling 
habits of mind, which aie decency in 
perfection, which will give an air of ease 
and simplicity superior to all the griices 
of artificial refinement, wad spread a 
lustre truly engaging over the whole form 
and d^wrtment. 
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We are next to coiuider Uiose gpods 
which consist in extraicn' social connec- 
tioDs, as Fame, Fortone, Civil Authority, 
and Power. 
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LECTURE VIL 



In the last lecture it was observed* that 
the most easy and natural diTision of 
^ttue is that taken from the object on 
which it is exercised, namely, (mrsehest 
our fellow-creatureSi and God. Hence 
p&rtonah 90cial, axiA divine morality. 

With respect to penontU virtue or, 
morality, it was observed, that every luali 
owes it to himself to acquire ' and enjoy 
the greatest sum of good, and to suffer 
the least evil that he can, consistently 
with the duties which he owes to other 
beings. In inquiring into the hi^est 
h^piness of whidi human nature is 
capable, and in comparing the amount 
of the several goods and evUs to which 
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we are sublet, it was observed that the 
value of pleasure is in proportion to its 
dignitt/i intensenesst duration^ being com- 
patible with other pieamreSf being adapted 
to all timet and places, and being inde- 
privable. We then, with a view to thi& 
standard, entered into the consideration 
of the goods of the body or of the ex- 
ternal sensea, imd it was ■ shown- that the 
happiness derived from: them, unless 'We 
consider I it as the means of acquiring 
superior happiness, is the lomiest of which 
we are capalide; we are now to consider 
and estimate those goods which consist 
in exterior social connections, as fame, 
fortune, civil authority, ^d power. Dr.. 
Young say% 

*' The love of praise howe'er concealMl by art. 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in ever; hearf: 
Tlie proud to gain it, toils on toils endure; 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head^ 
And faeapt the plain with mountains of the dead ; 
, Nor ends with lifi^ but nods in sable plumes, 
- Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs." 
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It is indeed so strong a prindpl^, anel 
of such extensive influence, that it may 
with TptofnAety be called, as it is by him, 
tiie univeTwl passion, though he some- 
tiflies coinpottiids it with a love of powers 
wluch is ambition. It is certainly plea- 
suit in itself, and useful towards, a fur- 
ther end. Honour iirom the wise and 
■goodi oh aiccotiDt of adtions \^»ch are 
themselves proofs of wisdom tuxdgood- 
hesS)' is highly grateful- to a man of. true 
sensibility, and his heart, re-echoes to 
the sotmd. The person who feels, a con- 
tempt for this, \f^tever he may think 
of his own attalnm^its, is probably not 
under the influence of a more enlarged 
ai^ libei^ principle; and, ^ugh he 
mij amsider his dioracter as rising far 
above, yet' I should question whet^r it 
does not fall something below, the com^ 
maa standard of human excellence^ 
Pride and Vam^ are chiefly, .distin-r 
guii^ed by- tilts circumstuice ; Pride 
despises, and Vanity too assiduously courts 
huromi i^plause : hence the latter, 
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though certainly very amtemj^ible, yet 
being of a mene sooial nature, seems to 
poflseas less malignity than the format 
The natural dictates .q£ the human mmd 
are certainly in &TOur of a rational and. 
moderate love of the esteem and respect 
of our feUow-cieaturesy and the fairest 
and most amiable oboxacters which have 
fl^q)eared on the the^re of the ^orlcL 
hove been distiogui^ted by this principle. 
Nay, there are few who toe quite iadif- 
fer^it ev^i to the commendations of tbe 
-vulgw. This principle, however, may 
easily be cavned to an extreme; aodnt 
young minds, in particular, it is ^>tAo 
havemore liun its due share of inflnenoe. 
To pursHeFams for its owv sake, though 
tius appear^ to. have bem die only im- 
mortality which some of the an^ents 
had in.vi^w, is a passion too low §ox a 
Oiristian;. to regard k as an auxitiacy 
to vikue, iecertunly iimocent; ^id to 
seek it . oaly or chiefly aa an. en^e jc^ 
public usefulness^ is amiable and praise- 
worthy, . For though the t^nion .smd 
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breath of men are transient and &ding 
tfafngs, often obtained "without merit, 
and lost without sufficient cause ; jet as 
<»ur business is with men, and as our 
capacity of serving them is getteially 
increased in proportion to their esteem 
for us ; therefi>re souj^d and weU-e^t^ 
iithed mortzl 4^1tui8e, may, and will be, 
modestly, hot ostentatiously, sou^tt after 
by the wise and the good, not indeed as 
a solitary, refihed species of hixury, but 
as a public aiid proper 'instrument to 
serve and Mess mankind. At the same 
^me they will learn t6 despise that repu- 
Wion which is founded on Tank, fortune, 
or any other drcumstanees Or accom- 
plishments that are foreign to real merit, 
or to useful services "done to others, and 
think that praise of little avail, which is 
purchased without deSert, and bestowed 
without judgment In all cases, the only 
applause which a ivise and good man 
will be exceedingly solicitous to obtain. 
Is the applause of God and of his own 
heart The objed» of this pasdion and 
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the proper mode of its opexatioa, aie 
well described by the poet in the follow- 
ing lines: 

** All praise b fbrdgn bot of true desert, 
Playi roQnd the head, bnt cotDcs not near the heart; 
One self-approving hour whole yealrs outweighs, 
~ Of stupid starers and of loud hoznu: 
- Andmore true joy MarceliusexHedfeeb, 
Tbaa Cssar with a senate at liis beds." 

Fortune, power, and dvil axUhoriiy, or 
whatever is called mflumee. or we^gA/ 
among mankind, are goods of the second 
division, that is, valuable and pursuable 
only as they are utefid; or . as means to a 
further end, namely, procuring or pre- 
serving the immediate objects of enjoy- 
ment or hiqipiness to ourselves or others. 
Therefore to love such goods on, their 
own account, and to pursue them as £n^, 
and not as die meant of ei]^oyment, must 
be highly preposterous and absurd. 
Th^re can be no measure, no limit 
to such pursuits; in the mind which 
engages in them, all must be whim, 
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caprice} and extravagance. Accordingly 
such appetites, unlike all the natural 
ones, are increased by possession, and 
sharpened by enjoyment. They are al- 
ways precarious, and never without fears, 
because the objects are out of our own 
.power J they are seldom without sorrow 
and vexation, because no accession of 
wealth or power can ever gratify them. 
Accordingly we find those< who are in- 
fluenced by no other passions than these, 
the most turbulent, restless, mischievous, 
and miserable of mankind. But if these 
goods be considered only as the means 
of private or public happiness, then the 
same obligations which bind us to pursue 
the latter, bind us likewise to pursue. the 
former. We may, and no doubt we 
ought, to seek such a measure of wealth 
as is necessary to supply all our real 
wants, to raise us above servile depend- 
ance, and provide us with such conve- 
niences as are suited to our rank and 
condition in life. To be regardless of 
this measiure of wealth is to expose our- 
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selves to all the temptations of poverty 
and corruption, to forfeit our natural 
independence and freedom, to degrade, 
and consequently to render the rank we 
hold, and the character we sustain in so- 
ciety, useless and contemptible Though 
an increase of happiness isnot inproportion 
to an increase of riches beyond the supply 
of our wants, and though on the contrary 
more than a sufficiency generally increases 
only our cares and anxieties, yet actual 
poverty, or the want of what is necessary 
to satisfy our reasonable desires, is a very 
great evil indeed. There is no stronger 
proof of a truly excellent and elevated 
mind, than just ideas of the value of 
riches, and a proper and rational pursuit 
of them. That pursuit of wealth which 
goes beyond its true end, namely, the 
obtaining the necessaries or such con- 
veniences of life, as in the estimation of 
reason, not of vanity, caprice, or passion, 
are suited to our rank and condition, 
and yet is not directed to any useful puiv 
poses, is what we call avarice; and that 
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piurBWt o( power, whidi, after secittua^ 
to oneself the independence and liberty 
of a rational, social creature, is n,ot di- 
rected to the good of others, is what we 
call am^aiont or the lust of power. It is 
impossible that we can be too much on 
our guard against these vices: for as 
avarice, which often by association and 
habit approaches to insanity, is the 
most mean and despicadkf so ambition 
is the most dangerous and destructive pas- 
sion which can inHuence the human 
breast A completely avaricipus man is 
in fact only the guardian of that heap 
in which all his affections c^itre, but 
which is of no moiie use to, him than a 
heap of common, earth ; and his principal 
solicitude (in which, however, he is ge- 
nerally disappointed) is to find a person 
who, after his death, will guard the heap 
with equjal anxiety. An ambitious man 
is the general jUague and scourge of the 
human racQ. Neither, therefore, the 
pursuit of wealth* nqr of fame, or 
poweTi must be cwried sq far as to en- 
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croacb upon any other duty or obligation 
which we owe to ourselves, to society, or 
to its great parent and head. 

Now the best, and indeed the only 
way« to obtain a solid and lasting fame, 
is an uniform and inflexible course of 
wisdom and virtue ; the employing of 
one's ability and wealth in supplying the 
wants, and using one's power in pro- 
moting and securing the true happiness 
of mankind, joined to an universal af- 
fability and politeness of manners. ■ And 
in calm and peaceful states of society, 
and where wise and good institutions 
prevail, it will generally be found that 
the person who pursues this course will 
likewise acquire considerable degrees of 
wealth and power; especially if he add 
to these qualifications a vigorous industry, 
a constant attention to the characters 
and wants of men, to the conjunctures 
of tiines, and the continually varying 
state of human a^rs, and withal a 
•steady and intrepid intc^ty that will 
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neither yield to the allurements, nor b6 
overawed by the terrors of that corrupt 
and corrupting scene in which we'live. 
We have, sometimes heard indeed of 
other ways and means, as .fraud, di^si^ 
mulation, servility, and prostitution, and 
the like ignoble arts, by which the men 
of this world, as they are called, amass 
wealth and procure power. With re- 
spect to all these, they are not to be 
thought on for a moment " Be your's 
the groveling bliss ye prize, ye sordid 
minds who stoop so low." For the 
wealth of both the Indies; for diadems 
and sceptres, if they were in his power, 
the tndy good man, nay, the man who 
acts with a view to his own best interest, 
taking in the internal state of his mind 
and a future life, would not be guilty of 
one basCf one mean or itnfid action } nor 
would a person of any firmness or cUg- 
nity of mind, to, acquire any external 
good whatever, omit one duty which his 
conscience commanded him to perform. 
H 3 
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In all matters of conscience; there is rio 
medium, no alternative, no concession, 
no relaxation, no discretionary power, 
and no other subgect of consideration, 
than whether such or such an action be 
really a dviy. An ancient writer could 
say, " that is an infamous race of men 
who can deliberate whether they should 
do diat which they know to be ri^t, or 
contaminate themselves with wickedness ; 
for in that very doubt and deliberation 
criminality consists, though it should not 
terminate in action ;" and it is a rule 
which we should never lose sight of, in 
all cases where there is a doubt, to act 
on the safe and certain side. And indeed 
it may generally be tak^i for granted, 
)that where conscienee is on one side and 
interest or passion on the other, ** the 
person who deliberates is lost." 

The next species of objects in the 
scale of goods, which we sb^ estimate 
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and consider, at another time, are the 
goods of the Understanding, as knowledge^ 
memonf. Judgment, and whatever else we 
call inidlectwd qualities. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



In the course of these lectures we are 
now come to the consideration of those 
species of objects in the scale of goods 
which depend on the Understandings as 
genius, memory, judgment, taste, and the 
like, and whatever else we call intellectual 
endowments. Let us consider them a 
little, and the means, as well as the obli- 
gation to cultivate and improve them. , 

In the estimation of the generality of 
mankind, it is to be feared that intellec- 
tual accomplishments sustain a higher 
rank than even the moral qualities of the 
heart, as they are of a more brilliant ' 
nature, and make a greater external ap- 
pearance. In the estimation, however. 
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of impartial reason ; in the sight of 
Xlmighty God; and as the means of 
happiness, they are only of secondary 
importance. But, considered in them- 
selves, as next in worth to moral goods ; 
as closely connected with them ; and as 
■increasing their sphere of exertion and 
utility, they are -certainly truly estimable, 
and can scarcely be cultivated with too 
much assiduity. The intellectual pow^s 
of our nature are attended with this 
singular advantage. They render our 
iiappiness and misery in a great measure 
independent on temporary circumstances 
and sensations; they multiply, as it were^ 
our existence, and make us capable of being 
^ected by objects remote in place and 
distant in time. By the exercise of those 
powers of understanding with which he 
is endued, Man is enabled to look be- 
yond himself, and to be interrated in 
whatever happens to others around him. 
By the assistance of the same faculties, 
•he can take a retrospective view of his 
own conduct, and derive a fund of enter- 
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Uinment from the recollection of scenes 
and events which have been long since 
past Nay, in the faithful mirror of 
history, he can bring before him the 
most important events which have taken 
place in all past ages of the world. In 
imagination he can look forward into 
distant futurity, and derive pleasure or 
pain from the apprehension of future 
good or evil. True greatness or aleva^ 
tion of mind, consists in acting, as mudi 
as possible, upon this enlarged scale ; in 
t^ing into our plan remote and distant 
events ; and in regulating our conduct, 
not merely by present feelings, or rather 
by feeUngs which relate to present ob^ 
jects,'but by a regard to the greatest sum 
of happiness, ^d of the longest duration. 
The best of human beings are most in- 
fluenced by the remembrance of what is 
past, and the expectation of what is fii- 
ture. In some mtnds these intellectual 
pleasures and piuns wholly overpower all 
temporary sensations. In all, they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable share of their 
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happinefB and misery. To induce os to 
exert our iutellectual faculties, let us 
remember that every species of know- 
ledge is attended with considei^Ie 
utility, though the most important specks 
of knowledge is the knowledge of our- 
selves and our duty, and of all those 
truths which are connected with morality 
and religion. A quick perception, a 
lively imagination, a glowing fancy, a 
retfflitive memory, a con%ct and ac(»irate 
taste, and above all a solid judgment in 
the conduct of life, are qualities which 
really ennoble a character, and lay a foim- 
dation for great usefulness in the world, 
as well as enjoyment and h^piness. A 
iE^entive memory, when it is luiited 
with genius and imagination, enables a 
man to £^ear with greater advmtage 
in company than any other mental en- 
dowmaits; though perhaps the most 
useful qualities, and those which secure 
the most durable respect, are, after all, 
a toUd judgment and an accurate discri- 
mnatwn. Happy is it when these qua- 
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lities all exist in the same person. This, 
however, is seldom the case, and perhaps 
more than we have any right to expect. 
Judgment takes a wide and extensive 
range, is particularly attentive to circum- 
stances of time and place, and employing 
itself in comparing, weighing, separating, 
and sorting, is not often found connected 
with a very retentive memory, or with 
a very minute acquaintance with things 
in the detail. A knowledge of what is 
called polite literature, and a right taste 
in the arts of: imitation and design, as 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, archi- 
tecture, and the like, afford not only an 
innocent but a most sensible and sub- 
lime entertainment. , By these the un- 
derstanding is instructed in ancient and 
modern life, in the history of men and 
things^ the ener^es ■. and effects of the 
passions, and the separate consequences 
of virtue and vice ; by these the imagi- 
nation is at, once entertained and im- 
proved :with the .beauties of nature and 
art, lighted up and expanded with the 
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novelty, grandeur, and harmony of the 
universe, and, in fine, the passiona are 
agreeably roused, and suitably engaged 
by the grandest and most interesting 
objects which can fill the hum^i mind. 
He who has a taste formed to these 
elevated delights, and plenty of materials 
to gratify it, can never want the most 
agreeable eXercises and entertainments, 
nor" will ever have any reason ito com- 
plfun of the tediousness of time. In- 
deed one of tSie greatest advantages of 
literature is, that it affords a person a 
constant fund of the highest enjoyment 
in himself; so that he may say, with a 
celebrated person o£ antiquity, " he is 
never less alone than when alone." Be- 
ing able to converse at all times with 
the wisest men who have existed in all 
iages of the world, he can never be at a 
loss for employment, or the means of 
happiness ; nor can he want a proper 
occasion for the discipline and improve- 
ment of his heart. For being daily con- 
versant with beauty, order, and design, in 
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inferior subjects, he bids feir for growing, 
in time, an admirer of what is beautiful . 
and weU-proportioned in the conduct of 
life and the order of 8oeiet}r ; or, as the 
Poet expresses it, 



' The mind 



By this harmcroious action of her power% 

Becomes herself harmonious. Wont so ofl 

In oatward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of Iotb, 

Hiis fair inspired delight. Her temper'd powers 

Refine nt length, and every passion wears 

A. chaster, milder, more attractive mien." 

Akenside. 

Therefore, to cultivate a true and correct 
taste must be both our interest and our 
duty, when the circumstances of our 
situation give leisure and opportunity 
for it, and when the doing of it is not 
inconsistent with our higher obligations 
or engagements to society and maolpndl. 
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As to the other intellectual goods, 
what a fimd of entertainment must it be, 
to investigate the truth and various re- 
gions of things, to trace the oper- ■ 
ations of nature to general laws, to^ 
explain by these its manifold pheno- 
mena, to understand something of that 
order by which the universe is sus- 
tained, and of that economy by which it 
is governed; to be acquainted with the 
human mind, the connexions, subordina- 
tions, and uses of its powers, and to 
mark their energy and effect in life ! 
How agreeable to the ingenious inquirer 
to observe the manifold relations and 
combinations of individual minds in so- 
ciety, to discern the causes why they 
flourish and decay, and thence to ascend, 
through the vast scale of created exist- 
ence, to that general mind which presides 
over all, and operates unseen, in every 
system, and in every age, through the 
whole compass and progression of na^ 
ture ! Devoted to such entertainments 
as these, the contemplative have aban- 
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doned every other pleasure, retired as it 
were fix)m the body, and sequestered 
themselves from social intercourse: for 
these, the busy have often preferred, to the 
hurry and din of public life, the calm 
and silent retreats of contemplation ; for 
these, when once they have come to taste 
them, even the gay and voluptuous have 
relinquished the lawless pursuits or sense 
and appetite, and acknowledged these 
mental enjoyments to be the most refined 
of which they are susc^tible, and indeed 
the only true luxury. Besides, by a just 
and extensive . knowledge of nature, we 
recognize the perfections of itsalmighty 
Author ; and thus piety, and all those 
devout affections whidi depend on just 
sentiments of hia character are awakened 
and confirmed, and a thousand supersti- 
tious fears, that arise from partial and 
wrong conceptions of his nature and 
works, will of course be excluded. 



Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 
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Mold converse grow femiliar, day by day, 
With his conocptioQt, set upon bU plan. 
And form to Us the relish of their souls." 



An extensive prospect of human life, 
and of the revolutions of hui:nan affiiirs 
as exhibited in the faithful pages of his- 
tory, will greatly conduce to give a cer- 
tain elevation of mind, and a noble con- 
tempt of those little competitions about 
wealth and power, which disturb and 
divide the bulk of mankind, and promote 
a calm acquiescence under those ills which 
are the common lot of humanity. Add 
to all this, that a.jmt knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and of all those circum- 
stances, on which the business and fortune 
of men d^»id, will prevent our thinking 
too highly or too meanly of our fellowr 
creatures; give no small scope to the 
fflkcrcises of friendship, kindness, and , 
good-will ; and, at the same time, brace 
the mind with a proper caution and dis- 
trust, (those nerves of prudence,) and give 
a greater steadiness and, consistency to 
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the character. Therefore, by cultivating 
our intellectual abilities, we shall best 
prompte and -seeure our own true inte- 
~re8t, and be qualified for acting our part 
in society with more honour to our- 
selves and .advantage to mankind. Con- 
sequently, to improve them to the utmost 
of oar power, is our duty ; they are 
talents committed to our care by the 
Almighty Head of society, Mid we are 
accountable to Him for the use of them. 
But let it ever be remembered, that how 
engaging soever the rmues and the graces 
niay be, they are chiefly valuable as they 
are the handmaids to usliet in and to set 
off the moral virtues ; from which service, 
if they are ever divorced, they become 
retainers to the meaner^ passions, panders 
to vice, aiid convert m^n, if we may use 
the expression, into a refined sort of sa- 
vages. 
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LECTURE IX. 



Tbe right use and ian^ovement of the. 
intellectual powers, being of so great 
importance to the dignity and happiness 
of man, I shati, in this lecture, lay before 
you a few plain rules and directions for 
the conduct or management of the under- 
standing in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
in the application of it when obtained. 

The possession of the goods both of 
fortune and intellect, is a very difierent 
thing from the proper use of them. A 
man may be master of a very large estate, 
or very great intellectual abilities, both 
natural and acquired; and yet neither 
liimsel^ nor the world, receive any sub- 
stantial benefit from either the one or the 
I 2 
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other : nay, it is not impossible that 
they may be applied to mischievous pur- 
poses. It is, therefore^ a most important, 
and indeed necessary lesson, to learn how 
to cultivate and improve the faculties 
which God has given us, and then how to 
ttse, or apply to beneficial purposes, the 
talents and abilities with which we are 
lavoured. The first thing which is to be 
attended to, is to acquire as much useful 
knowledge as possible. No one, indeed, 
can be expected to know every thing: 
but if a habit of application be formed in 
early life, the mind may be rendered 
capable of much higher intellectual attun- 
ments than even the person himself 
could, at one time, be led to conceive. 
In order to this, then, and that you may . 
always have a fund of materials at hand, 
acquaint yourselves with things ancient 
and modern, things natural, civil, and 
religious, things foreign and domestic, 
things past and present, and particularly 
whatever relates to your own character 
and station in life. Whatever be your 
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business, or profesaon, endeavour tho- 
roughly to understand it» and all those 
arts and sciences which are connected 
with it : to aiin at excellence' here is 
highly laudable and meritorious, as i^o* 
ranee in those things which we are sup- 
posed to understand, and on which our 
reputation and fortune essentially depend, 
is peculiarly disgraceful. Endeavour to 
g^n clear ideas on subjects of morals, 
reli^on, and general policy ; enable your- 
selves to compare modes of religion and 
civil institutions widi the true principles 
and ends of each ; be well acquainted 
with God and yourselves ; study human 
nature, and attend to all the operations 
of your own minds. 

Such an acquaintance with things will 
enable you to methodise your thoughts 
with accuracy, to argue justly, and to 
draw your conclusions with the clearness 
of conviction : it will preserve you from 
the weakness of adniiration, and the two 
1 3 
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extremes of a dogmatical or conceited, 
and a sceptical or undecided turn of mind. 

At this time, it seems to be peculiarly 
necessary that we should all be on our 
guard i^mst a dogmatical and conceited 
spirit. Pride o£ intellect seems to be the 
present reigning disposition. Those who 
find they know a little more than their 
forefathers, are apt to think they know 
every thing : and it is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who have scarcely read. 
a single book on sotae abstruse and diffi- 
cult subject, who will, nevertheless, pro- 
nounce their sentiments on it with aft air 
of infallibility and certainty. On many 
subjects, the absurdity of this would be 
evident at first sight, but on metaphysical 
and religious subjects, it is often not at- 
tended to. Real knowledge is the best 
preservative against dogmatism and con- 
ceit ; and the best method of storing the 
mind with reai knomledge, is to attend to 
such rules and directions as the fol- 
lowing. 
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In order to acqiure that extensive trear 
sure o( ideas whidi has been insisted on 
as the foundation of a wise character, 
apply yourselves wit^ diligence to read 
the best books ; converse with the wisest 
and most intelligent men, and endeavour 
to gain some information from every per- 
son in whose company you may chance 
to fall i suffer no hour to pass away in 
laziness or in trifling, for it is astonishing 
how much will be done by always doing 
sometiiing ; indulge a just curiosity in 
seeing the wonders of art and nature; 
search into things yourselves, as weH as 
learn them from others ; be acquainted 
with men as wrfl ^8 books ; study history; 
learn all things as much as yen can at 
first hand, and be careful to form j/our 
own opinions, and do not rest satined 
with the opinions o£ others. Thus your 
minds, like some noble, building, will be 
richly furni^ed with original paintings, 
and not with jnere copies. 
, I 4 
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Use the most proper methods to retain 
,that treasure of ideas which jou have 
.acquired ; for the mind is rdady to let 
them slip, unless some pains and labour 
be en^loyed to fix them in the memory. 

There are some minds which, like a 
lookipg-^lassjt receive the images of all 
objects, but retain none. In order to 
|)reserye your treasure of ideas, recollect, 
every day, the things which you have 
seen, or heard, or read, which may liave 
increased your knowledge j talk over 
what you have learned with some judi- 
cious friend, and commit to writing the 
most considerable improvements which 
you have made. 

Learn to acquire a command over your 
thoughts and your ideas, that they may 
come when they are called, and depart 
when they are bidden. A habit of jSxin^ 
the aitentioTtf that great object of educa- 
tion, is of the iirst importance in the 
acquisition of knowledge j and this can 
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only be acquired by constant, and at first, 
painful discipline; by a regular mA 
orderly method of study ; by dis^igaging 
the mind, as much as possible, from a 
variety of subjects ; uid by thinking only 
on one subject at a time. 

On aU subjects, endeavour to acquire 
char and didind ideas, and never suffer 
your understanding, if it can by any 
means be avoided, to be confused and 
bewildered : indeed it is absurd to talk 
of knowledge or belief, where our ideas 
are not clear and ' distinct. There are 
many subjects, on which it is impossible 
to acquire fvU ot adequate ideas, as on 
the subjects of iderdUy or smneneUi du- 
ration, space^ and the like : and it is of 
great importance to the true improve- 
ment of the mind, to diistinguish between 
what may be known with certainty, and 
what, after all, can be only the subject o£ 
conjecture. On the former, our belief 
may be strong ; on the latter, a de^ee of 
doubt is becoming us. But though ade- 
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quote ideas on certain sul^ects are not 
attainable, nor perhaps positive ones, yet 
clear and disH»ct ideas, a$ iar as they go, 
Are attainal^e. It is true, whenever we 
speak of imjinityf as our minds are finite, 
we must, of necessity, meet with diiHcut- 
ties ; but this is not, because what ideas 
we have are conned and indistinct, but 
because we have so few ideas. 

The sources of our knowledge are seme, 
comciomneu, itUelUgence, reason, and te*- 
timon^; for inspiration is what no man 
has any right to lay claim to, unless he 
am establish his daim by working mi- 
racles, and then his knowledge would be 
derived irom testimony, not indeed hu- 
man but divine. Now, in order to judge 
o£ any proposition, we must use those 
ineans whereby the knowledge c^ it is to 
be obttuned. If, for instance^ we would 
judge of sounds, colours, or the external . 
properties of bodies, we must employ our 
xejues ; if we would judge of the &culties 
of our minds, we must have recourse to 
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bur own conadottsjiest i if of first prin- 
ciples, or axioms on which a great part <^ 
OUT kaowiedge is built, we are to employ 
itiielligence ; if of doctrines which are not 
sel&evident, but are to be traced through 
several intermediate steps, we are to 
exercise our reason ; if we are to judge of 
pant or distant erents, which come not 
within the sphere of our own observation, 
we are to l:mve recourse to testmumyf or 
the information of others : and it is (^ 
great importance to know by what parti- 
cular kind of evidence any truth is sup- 
ported, before we endeavour to acqui)?e 
the knowledge of it. It woiild be ab- 
surd, for instance, to reason on the science 
of optics, in order to know whether I see 
an object ; or to attend to the inwwd 
workings of my own mind, to know what 
God has revealed by Jesus Christ. With 
respect to past and distant events, we 
must have recourse to testimony ; in mat- 
ters of human prudence, we may derive 
information from observation and experi- 
ence ; in questions of natural religion, we 
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tnust exercise the faculty of reetson which 
God hath given us ; in matters of revealed 
religion we are to consult the sacred writ- 
ings, employing our reason to investigate 
their true sense and meaning. 

It is very useful to have some general 
principles of truth :settled in the mind, 
whose evidence is clear and obvious, from 
which to reason, and to which, as a cer- 
tain standard, we may be able to refer 
other things which are the objects of dis- 
cussion. In religion, these may be parti- 
cularly the perfections of God. Laying it 
down, for instance, that he is possessed 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness^ 
qualities of which we have clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, we may be sure that any doc- 
trine which contradicts' these, of which we 
can easily form a judgment, by whatever 
authority it comes recommended to us, 
cannot be true. 

Again, let the degree of your assent to 
any proposition, be in exact proportion to 
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the degree of ievidence by which it is sup- 
ported. In the nature of things, of which 
our knowledge is made up, there is infi-- 
nite variety in their degrees of evidence. 
And as God has given our minds a power 
to, suspend their assent till the evidence 
be plain, so we haye a power to receive 
things which are proposed to us, with a 
stronger or weaker belief, in proportion 
to their evidence. 

Above all, keep your minds always 
open to receive truth : consider it, as, next 
to goodness, the most important and va- 
luable of all acquisitions, and as rendering 
the good qualities of the heart, more con- 
spicuous and useful. Be always ready to 
hear what may be objected against your 
nwst favourite opinions. Though, on sub- 
jects which you have carefully examined, 
your minds may be supposed to be made 
up, and it is not to be expected that you 
should always be going over the ground 
which you have trodden before, but be 
advancing in science } nevertheless, if any 
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new evidence be brought against these 
opinions, weigh its importance, and de- 
termine to part with any thing for the 
sake of truth. Remepiber, that when you 
overcome an error, you gain trutli '; the 
victory is on your side, and the advantage 
is all your own. 

On this subject, however, great caution 
is to be used. The mind which has re- 
ceived a shock by giving up all its old 
opinions, will not easily recover its tone, 
but will be perpetually looking out for 
somenewsystem; till, disgusted with them 
^dl, and restless and uneasy from its own 
habits, and bewildered in the mazes of 
metaphysical spe^lations, unless the- 
reasoning powers be peculiarly strong, or 
the religious principle more lively than is 
generally the case at present, it will ter- 
minate its pursuit by reposing in scepti- 
cism or infidelity. 

The great principles of belief and prac- 
tice ought, indeed, to be settled in our 
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minds in early life ; so that there should 
seldom, if ever, be any necessity, on our 
own account, of entering into any argu- 
ments which may be l)rought against 
them. The existence, perfections, and 
Providence of God, the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the great rules of mora* 
lity and virtue, are subjects, concerning 
which we should settle, our opinions as 
toon as we are capable of understanding 
the arguments on which they are foimded. 
We should avoid a. light, flittering, tuid 
uncertain turn of mind, ever ready to 
change its foundation, and to be carried 
about with every wind, of doctrine. Cool 
reflection, a solid judgment, and an accu- 
rate discrimination, yrith a lively sense of 
religion, which consists in the union of 
all the finer affections of the human mind, 
is our best security against this mental 
infirmity. It haa been the particular aim 
of some modem systems, and in this they 
have but too well succeeded, to throw a 
«old and trilling hand upon all the de^ 
vout affections, and to freeze the purest 
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and clearest burrent of the soul. Hence, 
the copious and increasing torrent of infi- 
delity. We must expect to meet in the 
world, with persons who will attack what 
comes recommended to us with almost 
the strength of first principles, and who 
will bring their own prejudices and ca- 
prices for new and solid arguments. By 
persons whose minds have received a 
shock, in consequence of having changed 
the opinions which they had imbibed in 
early life, and which have lost their stay 
by ^ving up the religious principle ; by. 
those who have connected ideas of absur- 
dity with religion, because they have been 
falsely taught to consider certain absurd 
doctrines as doctrines of religion ; by the 
superficial and unthinking ; by the con- 
ceited and affected, who consider them- 
selves as the wisest persons in the world j 
and by those who love to distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their 
sentiments; as well as by the vicious, 
who reject the evidence because they like 
not the doctrine ; by all of this descrip- 
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tion we may expect to fm4 objections 
brought against Revelation, and perhaps 
against the great truths of natural religion. 
A little reading, or thinking, and a great 
deal of conceit, will make a man a sceptic^ 
or an infidel. What is called a free 
thinker, might often, with more propriety^ 
<be called a half thinker. It becomes 
every friend of Religion, therefore, who is 
necessarily a friend to the best interests 
of man, to be ready to give to every one 
that asketh him, a reason of the hope that 
is in him ; and, I trust, it will be the con- 
cern of each of us to do it always with 
charity, always with aifection for those 
who think differently from ourselves, if 
they be honest and sincere, which will 
sometimes be the case, even with the 
greatest unbelievers ; and always witli 
meekness and fear. To conclude this 
lecture, part of which is taken from Dr. 
Watts : Sensible of the importance of im- 
proving the understanding, that excellent 
faculty which God has given us j of the 
value of knowledge, the object of which 
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is Truth, and particularly of religious 
knowledge ; and of the difficulty, in the 
present state of things, of forming right 
conceptions, let us examine for ourselves, 
with diligence, with impartiality and free- 
dom, and, at the same time, with humi- 
lity and modesty, with candour and cha- 
nty ; and let vs be constant in prayer to 
God, the father of lights and the source 
of all illumination, to free our minds from 
the influence of prejudice, to deliver us 
from ignorance and error, and to lead ns 
io all important wd necessiuy truth. 
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LECTURE X. 



Our last I^ecture was on the proper use 
and improvement of the ii^Uedual powers 
of man, and the happiness derived from 
them. I now proceed to the consideration 
of the moral goods of the. mind^ in which 
it will appear that our highest perfection 
and happiness consist. 

Most of the other good^ which we liave 
considered^ depend portly on ourselves, 
and partly on accidents, many of whict;i 
we caxi. neither foresee nor prevent, and 
often result from causes which we cannot 
influence or alter. . Jf, tbei^forei our hap- 
.piness depended soldy on them, it would 
be very ujicertain and precarious in its 
k2 
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nature. For though creatures, consti- 
tuted as we are, and in the present cir- 
cumstances of thin^, cannot be entirely 
indifferent about such goods, notwith- 
standing all the maxims of the Stoic phi- 
losophy, yet certain it is, that all other 
species of goods (though those of the 
understanding are next to them in dig- 
nity and importance, and closely con- 
nected with them) are greatly inferior to 
moral ^ods, or the excellent dispositions 
and aiTections of the heart. By the bene- 
volent constitution of our nature, these 
are placed within the sphere of our own 
exertion^ so that na m»i can be- destitute 
of them, unless he be first wanting to 
himself. Some of the wisest and best of 
tnankind have wanted most of the former 
goods, and all of the external kind, and 
felt most of the opposite ills, such, at 
leasts as arise from without ; and yet, by 
possessing the latter, namely, the moral 
goods, have declared they were happy j 
-Mid, to- the conviction of the most impar- 
tial observers^ have appeared happy^ The 
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worst of men have been surrounded by 
every outward good, and have posses^d 
even great intellectual attainments, and 
yet, for want of moral rectitude, have 
been, and have confessed themselves, ex- 
quisitely miserable. On the contrary, a 
consciousness of virtue, of' inward recti- 
tude, and the approbation of Almighty 
God, has supported men in the midst of 
the greatest torti^es which malice could 
invent, or cruelty inflict. So that thougb 
human happiness, in the present state, 
consists of many separate and distinct 
riviilets, some of which will often be left 
dry in the perpetual flux and reflux of 
human affairs, yet the maifa stream, with 
which those smaller ones do generally 
communicate, flows from within, from the 
heart of man ; and if this be sound and 
clear, it rolls on through life with a strong 
and equal current. As those, inferior 
goods, which contribute to make up the 
sum of happiness when complete and 
perfect, as health, &me, fortune, and the 
like, are often, even after our utmost 
K 3 
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car^ unattaim^l^ or, at least, precarious, 
it is evidently of the utmost Consequence 
to be prepared against the want or loss of 
them, by having our desires moderate,, 
and our passions under due command. 
And let it be remembered, that it is not 
only of great importance to our ease and 
securi^ ag^nst ill, but one of the highest 
improvements in virtue, to contemn those 
things, the contempt of which is truly 
great a.nd heroic, and to place our happi- 
ness cluefly in those exercises and affec- 
tions which arise irom a pure and well- 
disposed mind ; a happiness which no 
condition of life can exclude, no change 
of fortune interrupt or destroy. This 
will arm and fortify the mind against the 
want of those inferior goods, and against 
those pains which result to the generality 
df mankind fi-otn the contrary evils. 

As the present condition of human life 
is wonderfully chequered wjth good and 
evS ; and as no height of station, no af- 
fluence of fortune, can absolutely insure 
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the good, or defend us agajnst ^e evil, 
it is evident, that a great part of the com- 
fort and ^renity of life must consist in 
having our minds duly affected with re- 
gard to both, that is, rightly attempered 
to Hutaiii the loss of the external bless- 
ings, and to endure the unavoidable evils 
of humanity. For it is certain, that outr 
vtad cfdamities derive thetr chief ma^g- 
nity and pressure 6*om the inward dispo- 
sitions with which we receive them. , By 
managing these aright, we may greatly 
akiat^ that malignity and pressure^ and 
consequently diminish the nmnber, aiid 
weaken the qioment of the iUs of life, if 
we should not have it in our power to 
obtain a large share of it? goods. There 
*re particularly three virtues, which con- 
stitute: a prmdpal part of personal mora^ 
iity, oh ;which we are at present insisting 
which contribute to the forming this right 
tenaper.tp wards ill, and which are of an- 
gular efficacy, if not totally to remove, yet 
w(HideriuUy to allevute die calamities of 
K 4 
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life, lliese are Fortiiudef Humility, and 
Resi^uttion, 

Fortitude is the foundation of every 
thing which is great and respectable in 
character, or in conduct. It consists in 
the proper regulation of the passion of 
Fear. It is that calm and steady habit of 
mind, which enables a man, in the midst 
of the greatest dangers and difficulties, 
steadily to pm-sue the dictates of his con- 
science. It is, comparatively speaking, a 
fear of sin or nwral evil only ; and when 
duty clearly calls, a contempt of all pain, 
or natural evil. It is, in a word, the fear 
of Almighty God, and a freedom from all 
other fear. This definition entirely ex- 
cludes the soldier^ who fights merely for 
pay or fame ; the man of AowoMr, as he is 
called, who gives or accepts a challenge j 
and the self-murderer, from any claim to 
this virtue ; for the objects of their fear is 
not offending Almighty God, or violating 
the dictates of their consciences, but po- 
verty, reproach, oir pain, or some other 
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natural or externid evil. Fortitude is 
sometimes divided into active and pat^ix. 
The former, exciting us to oppose evil* is 
termed rc«o/trfion and intrepiditi/ ; the lat- 
ter, to bear it when it is unavoidable, 
assumes the appellation of patience and 
constancy/. The person who is deficient 
in this quality, is equally useless and con- 
temptible. No dependence whatever can 
be placed on him ; for it is in the power 
of others to make him neglect the most 
important duties, commit the weakest 
actions, give up the most sacred truths, 
sacrifice his best friend, renounce his in- - 
tegrity, his principles, and his-God. " Yoii 
are afraid," says Epictetus, " of pain, po- 
verty, and death ; but if you had been 
afraid of fear itself, you would have shown 
yourself better apprised of your real 
enemy." Whilst the man of a timid 
and pusillanimous spirit is the sport of 
every breeze, incapable of any noble 
exertions, and " feels a thousand deaths 
in fearing one," the man of true fortitude 
of mind .stands upon an enfiinence, and 
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sees all bumaa things below bim: tho 
tempest, indeed, may howl around him, 
the storm may beat upon his head, but 
he stands secure and collected against it 
upon the solid basis of conscious virtue, 
which the severest storm can seldom 
shake, and never overthrow. " There is 
no spectacle," says an ancient writer, 
" which the gods themselves can be sup- 
posed to look down upon with greater 
satisfaction, than a good man involved in 
difficulties and distresses, yet preserving 
amidst them all an unshaken firmness and 
serenity of mind." This is, indeed, the 
Sublime of Virtue. 

Humiliiy is another virtue, of high rank 
and dignity in itself, and of great import- 
ance to self«njoyment It is opposed to 
Pridet and denotes that modest voA. inge- 
nuous temper of mind which arises from 
a just estimate of our own advantages, . 
compared wiUi those oi oth«« ; and irom. 
a sense of oiu deriving all ova talents apd 
advantf^^es fiom Grod. The christian fe- 
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ligion discovers its superiority to the best 
preo^ts of paganism, 1)7 the stress which. 
it lays on this virtue. Among the hea- 
ihsast Plato ia the only one who has ua^ 
the term in a good sense. Indeed they 
were a&aid, lest by entertaining too low 
an opinion of oursdive3» we should be led 
to neglect those improvements which we 
are really capable o£ They wpuld have 
every man think highly of faimse^, ima- 
^ning that ^is would be an incentive to 
great and noble actions. It is true, if a 
man have too mean an opinion of human 
nature or himself, this may dieck the 
ardour of his exertions, and lead him to 
be satisfied with a very low degree of 
moral excellence. It is a false (pinion, 
to suppose that man is a coippositlon only 
of bad qualities, and reflects no honour 
upon the Author of our conatitution ; apd 
such an opinion may be prQdu<^iY@ <^ 
very-bad effects on the pjtictice. Humi- 
lity consists not in a false estimatjOn'^f 
ourselves, but in true ideas of out nature 
and character. It is exactly defined in 
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this precept of Scripture, " not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, but to think soberly." It does 
not require that a man of sense and letan- 
iqg should think himself a fool, or that a 
man of piety and integnty should think 
himself completely unprincipled and vi- 
cious. It does not oblige a man to treat 
himself with contempt in his words and 
actions. Affectation, though it courts the 
alliance of humility, is much nearer a-kin 
to pride. Now, it looks very much like 
affectation, when a man says such things 
in his own dispraise, as others know, or 
he himself believes to be false. And that 
which betrays the affectation to every one, 
is the manifest chagrin of those persons 
who love most to depreciate their owa 
characters, when others do not contradict 
them : a plain proof that Uieir censure& 
of themselves are only so many biuts to 
catch the praises of others. While charity 
forbids our speaking evil of others, humin 
lity cannot be supposed to require that we 
should speak evil of ourselves. It ia 
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founded on truth, and requires* that with 
3 proper idea of the standard of human 
perfection, we should think truly of our 
characters and attainments^ The neces- 
sary consequence of this will be a lowly 
opinion of ourselves. Humility expresses 
itself in the modesty of our appearance, 
of our pursuits, and of our behaviour to- 
wards other men. Its general attendants 
are mildness, forbearance and candour 
with r^ard to the imperfections and 
faults of others ; virtues rare and uncom- 
mon indeed, but of the fairest complexion, 
the proper oflspring of so lovely a pu'ent, 
the best ornament of such imperfect crea- 
tures as we are^ precious in the sight of 
God, and attractive of the love and esteem 
of mankind. To be persuaded of the im- 
portance of this virtue, we need only re- 
member, how many of our uneasinesses 
in life have arisen from disappointed pride. 
This is one of the principal sources of 
human misery. Whereas a sober sense 
of what, we are, and whose we are, and a 
consciousness how far short our virtue is 
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of that standard of i^rfection to \^htch we 
ou|^ to aspire, will blunt die edge of 
iiguHes and afironts, and make us sit down 
contented with our share of the goods, 
jmd^asy Under the ilh of life j which this 
quick' sighted, unassuming virtue, will 
teadbi us often to trace to our own mis- 
conduct, and consequently, to interpret as 
the just and wholesome correction of 
heaven. 

Ren^ation is that mild and heroic 
temper of mind, which arises from a sense 
of'an infinitely wise and good Providence, 
and enables va to acquiesce vnth a cor- 
dial affectioD,' m its just appointments. 
This TUtue has something very peculiar 
in its natiire> and suUime in its efficacy. 
For it teaches ns to bear natural evil, not 
only with patimce, as being onavoid^le ; 
but it' transforms^ as it were, ill into good, 
by leadmg us to consider it, and every 
evoit/iduch has the least appearance of 
lQ, as a divine di^ensation, a ^ise and 
benevolent constitution of things, subser- 
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vient to univeraal good, and, of course^ 
including that of every individual, espe- 
cially of such a9 calmly submit their will 
to the will of the all-perfect, sovereign 
mind. In thia light, the administration 
itself) nay, every act of it, becomes an 
object of aflfection: the evil disappears, or 
is converted into a balm which both heals 
and nourishes the mind. : For thoi^ the 
first unexpected approach of ill may aur* 
pri^ the so^ into grief j yet that grirf, 
when the mind ^mly reviews its ck^ecb, 
subsides into contentment, and is. by de- 
grees exalted into veneration and divine 
composure. Our private will is lost in 
that of die Almighty, and our security 
against every real evil rests on the same 
foundation with the throne of Him who 
lives and reigns for ever. He, therefore, 
who b provided with such armour, may 
be proof agwnst the sharpest ^rows of 
fortune, and defy the impotence of human 
malice : and though he cannot be secure 
against those ills whidi are the unayoid- 
able appraidages of humanity, yet he may 
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possess that quiet and contented mind 
which takes off their pungency, and is 
next to an exemption from them. But 
we can only touc^ on these things at pre- 
sent ; a fuller detail of our obligations to 
cultivate and pursue these moral goods of 
the mind, and the best method of doing 
it, must be reserved to another and more 
proper place, when we are treating more 
particularly on the duties which we owe 
to Godi The remainder of the pentmal 
virtues wiU be tiie subject of a future 
lecture. 
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LECTURE XIv 



To the head of personal moralitifs on 
which it remains for us to offer som? 
additional observationsr the habit o£ Pru- 
dence is g^ierally considered as belonging; 
though it is certainly an iMdlecttadi,, bs 
well as a morai accomplishment ; and it 
' is, mopeover, particularly employed in 
influencing our conduct ft6 oar fellow- 
creatures. As far {» it is .a virtue of the 
ittiellect, k consists in a knowledge of the 
imt ende, and the best TiMons of obttdning 
&em. As &r as it is a moral virtue,, it 
consists in a conduct agreeable to thia 
knowledge ; and indeed^ if it have not its 
foundatioir in the puresP integrittfy it is no 
longer a mrtue, but degenerates into a 
mesQ and selfish wet. The first ccmcem 
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of Prudence is to understand the true 
W9rth and value of the various objects 
which solicit our attention, as the ends of 
our pursuit. It is here, that m'ankiild are 
most apt to fall into mistakes. The folly 
of men consists, not so much in mistaking 
the means which are adapted to certain 
ends, as in a false estimation otends them- 
selves. Influenced much more by hu- 
mour, by passion, by present feeling, than 
by the sober dictates of reason, they are 
apt to slight those things which are most 
valuable, and to pursue those which, 
when obtained, can afford but little satis- 
faction. There are some in the world 
who have such a knowledge of the rela^ 
tion which subsists between one thingand 
another, as scarcely ever to fail in any 
design which they undertake ; and yet, 
after all, they have very little claim to 
the character of prudent, or .praciicaUy 
Tuise raen. Thereason is, their knowledge 
is only the knowledge of means. That 
still more important species of knowledge, 
the knowledge of the true value of thingSj 
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they have yet to acquire. Such persons 
may very justly be compared to those who 
can spread the sails, or ply the .oars, but 
know not how to. guide the helm, and 
direct the vessel in its proper course. Ask 
tbem how such a particular .thing, is to, be 
done, and you will find them . excellent 
advisers ; but ask them ■what is to be 
done, or which of two or more things it 
would be proper to choose, and they will 
probably lead you into an error. It is the 
diiference in those things which men pur- 
sue, as the end, which denominates them 
•mse and prudent, or cunning and craji^. 
Cunning is a nearsighted , qualhy; the 
person, who is characterised by it, attends 
only to^ the immediate consequences of an 
action ; but a prudent man attends tp the 
distant and temote consequences of all his 
actions. The man of a cunning or crafiy 
mind, may be fitly compared to a person 
who has advanced a ferw steps orily on the 
side of a high mountain. Resting here, 
on one side the mountain quite intercepts 
bis view ; and on the other, his prospects 
l2 
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are limited and confined. A wise nnin, 
on the contrary, is like a person standing 
on the mmmit of the mountain. In this 
elevated region, he overlooks those diings 
which engage the attention of the other, 
and rolls his eye round a Vast and capa- 
cious horizon. A little eminence on the 
earth terminates the prospect of the for- 
mer J but the view of the latter is bounded, 
on all sides, by the heavens. Prudence 
fiirther requires, not only that the 6nd be 
good, and that the means be adapted to 
it, but that these means be good likewise 
otherwise it had no right to a place amoi^ 
the moral virtues. We must ever re- 
member, that the end will not sanctify 
the means. We are, in no case whatevei^ 
to do evil Uiat good may come'; but, in 
all cases, to do what is right, {md leave the 
event to God. It is necessary to dbiserv^ 
that the virtue of Prudence requires^ that 
we be particularly attentive to dfcnih- 
stfmces of time and place. There are 
some persons, whose h^rts aie ri^rt^ but 
whose heads are wrong; who seem 
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scarcely to have the ideas of time and 
place in their minds ; .and through this 
imperfection, with truly benevolent and 
feiendly intentions, they Bometimes ren- 
der themselves not only useless, but 6ven 
mischieyous and contemptible. 

. Another important brandh of personal 
merfdk^ is Temperance^. Tempertuice is 
a habit <^ resisting the. imp<H^unities of 
any partioilar appetite or desire, when its 
gratificatjjsu is inconsbtent with » greater 
good. If the. jester gocid be & pv^lk 
we, from, a regard tp whi<^ the appetite 
is reusted, in tbtf case. Temperance is a 
branch of so^tU morality. This virtue 
has variQus names, according to the nature 
of the desire suppressed, as Moderaiiottf 
S^nietifi Chastity, ilfee^ess, and theJike. 
With respect to all these, it may be ob- 
served, that every desire which can be 
considered as naturai, that is, whidi is 
dicected to happinesst may, in certain 
cas^, he safely .^and innocently indulged. 
And if it. be iaddlged in those circom*- 
L S 
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sUncea only, which reason, conscience, 
and the law of God will unite in ascer- 
taining, the pleasure which is derived 
from it will be enjoyed in its highest per- 
fection. The mixed nature of man is 
beautifully allegorised by Plato, under 
the image of a TVam, in which animals', 
prone to the earth, or wild beasts of a 
spirit furious, violent, and imruly, are 
yoked together with coursers of a celes- 
tial breed : these latter are represented 
by him, as struggling to maintain a better 
or more elevated course than that into 
which they are dragged by the others, 
whether downwards or astray. To what- 
ever length we may pursue this all^ory, 
we must observe, that among the natural 
appetites, there is not one which is super- 
fluous, or which should be entirely sup- 
pressed. The frame of the human con- 
stitution is beautifully constructed, and 
its movements make an admirable part in 
the system of natiu-e. It is only incum- 
bent upon us to take care, that the higher 
powers of our nature command, and the 
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.lower, which were intended for this pur- 
pose, obey. To preserve a sound mind 
in a sound body, is the great object of 
Temperance, and in this consists our 
health, our activity, our dignity, and our 
happiness. Habits of Sensuality are 
equally injurious to the body and the 
mind, the fortune and the reputation : 
they not only deprive a man of all the 
advantages of his rational nature, but 
they reduce him to the most abject sla- 
very, and sink him far below the brutal 
crefd:ion. With respect to violations of 
the. laws of temperance, it is necessary 
for every person to be particularly on his 
guard, as habit is perhaps more powerful 
in this, than in any other instance. No 
man who gives up the reins to passion, in 
any case, can say, " Hitherto shalt thou 
go, and no farther." It is impossible, for 
a person to run with violence down a 
steep hill, and stop where he pleases. 
Habits of intemperance are precisely of 
this nature ; and the only security figunst 
l4 
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tbem, is, totdly to avoid die acto, by a 
repetition of which they are fonned. 

Another habit which belongs to per- 
sonal virtue, and which is of the gt^artest 
importance, is Industry, or a habit of 
DDigence and Application, that we may 
not lose one opportunity of ^vanoing 
our true perfection and happiness. As 
we are endued with various powers, both 
of body and mind ; and as the regular 
exercise of them tends eitfeer to our own 
happiness, or to the happiness of others, 
it ie a proof of the benevolence, as weHas 
wisdom, (rf the Deity, in the human con- 
fltitution, that' sensations of pleasure 
should arise -from the immediate exercise 
of those powers, abstracted from all re- 
gard to their end or design ; and that un- 
easy sensations shoidd always result from 
-idleness and inactivity. As, when we are • 
idle, we lessen the quantity of happiness 
which might be in the worid, so'God4w8 
wisefy ordered it^ that idlaiefis ^ould be 
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Etttended with more dis^eeable Mid un- 
comfortable sensations, than a consider- 
able degree of positive pain. The coun- 
tenances of those, who, in human life, 
have nothing to do, (strange it is that 
there should be any of these drones in 
the creation, when there is in human life 
so much which ought to be done !} indi- 
cate the restlessness and torment of their 
minds. The great art of happiness con- 
sists in always having some employment 
which is useful, both to oursdves and to 
society ; and in being instrumental in 
■ improving the state of every thing around 
us. The mind always receives pleasure 
from seeing things in a progressive stated 
and particularly when it perceives that 
this progress is the eflfect of its own exer- 
tions. When our enjoyments are the 
Srait of our own labour, we receive a 
double satisfaction from them. Hence 
we are more pleased witii our own per- 
formances, than with those of others. 
Tliere is even a very great satis&ction 
derived from tiie consideration of having. 
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encountered dangers and overcome diffi- 
culties. On every account, then, we 
should guard ngainst a habit of idleness, 
and acquire a habit of industry and appli- 
cation. We should set ourselves to an 
ardent and strenuous prosecution of what 
reason tells us ought to be done, in oppo- 
sition to languor and remissness; we 
shbuld endeavour to attain a steadiness in 
our conduct, in opposition to inconstaTwy 
and irresolution; and we should never 
defer till to-morrow what may be better 
done to-day, in opposition to dilaioriness 
and procraMination, 

On account of its great importance to 
our own happiness, and the happiness of 
all around us — as the effect of all the best 
qualities of the human heart — and, as 
tending to increase those amiable affec- 
tions from whidi it springs, I would 
particularly recommend a habit of Cheer- 
JvlnetB, This indeed is, in a great mear- 
sure, the effect of a happy natural consti- 
tution, of easy circumstances, and of 
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agreeable connections in social life. Bui 
in almost any circumstaiices in whidh a 
wise and a good man can be placed, it 
may, by proper cultivation and attention, 
be acquired. Enlarged and liberal views 
of mankind, and of the administration of 
Divine Providence, the prospects which 
Religion affords, and the constant energy 
of the religious principle operating on 
every part of the conduct, will remove all 
just grounds of anxiety and fear, luid di& 
fuse a constant dieerfiilness through tihe 
mind, even in circumstances of the 
greatest outward distress. Most of oax 
unhappiness in life arises from disap- 
pointed desires. The disappointment of 
our desires arises from unreasonable ex- 
pectations. We expect too much irom 
the world, and therefore we are dlsap- 
poiD^;ed. In early life, in particidar, we 
. are apt to think the present state^ a scene 
of much ^eater intellectual and moral 
perfection, and consequently happost^ 
than it is in reqiity, or^tha^iit was inr 
tended to be, by iti? giieat Au^r. : W^ 
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argue n^tly> ^i^ respect to the ^no/ 
design ef the Author of our beings but 
CHily mistake with respect to the period 
and place g£ that happiness for which he 
has designed us. This state, to which we 
are too ^t to confine our views, he io- 
t«ided only for. our school; for our scene 
o£ discipline and probation ; hereafter our 
scene of true ex^yment is to commence. 
With this view of ourselves, wid of our 
condition, we must expect, at present, a 
'gceat deal ^ evil, bo<ii natural and moral ; 
«nd, eonseqaent})^, striking imperfections 
in the cfaaTacteFB of those whom we most 
admire and €steem. On mixing with the 
world, we i^ajl probably find our fellow- 
oreatures nether so wise, nor so good, as 
tre had ^evi^isly expected them to be ; 
but we ^atl likemse find that die cnr- 
cumstances in which they are placed, are 
not ^o 'favourat^ to,emiQenoe in wisdom 
ienA goodness, as we bad supposed, i^idi 
br&gs.'the i^antctw to the same d^^ree 
c^' moral ment. Whatever uneslpeoAed 
Imperfections, therefwe, we.may discover 
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in any of our friends or acqiuuntance* l«t 
us, without lowering out standard ,of peiv 
fection, or indulging a querulous or cen- 
sorious spirit, exercise that candotir^vhich' 
A view of all the circumstances of the 
case would excite in a benevolent mind ; 
let us smUe where we ratty. 



■ ' i *' Be candid Wberewe'can, - 
But vincUcate tbe ways of God to man." 

As therti are seasons i2i every man's 
life, owing to Qfrases intomal and exte^^n^ 
when ^oomy thought* will intrude them- 
selves into the mind, it is a point ^ wjp* 
dom, Mt such seasons^ eAwaya to bre^k {^ 
train of idrai^ luid to iatrciduce asfythex 
train J and^ during liie contiiiuaace o^ the 
gloom, to avoid ^vmg. any ppinion ^ 
specting me:^ or things^' car tdung, luiy 
very aotive steps by which our iuturQ.a»- 
flUtion, or that of others, would he affeoted. 
Wbibt ^ dvad doatwdes, the mind 
dio;^ tier cdiwdeired as in f^ tUatff^ervd 
state ; and by hook/B, music,' ; inpoeent 
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Kmusements, a change of. scene, or the 
company of a real friend, (the great balm 
and cordial of life,) we should endeavour 
to restore it to tranquilHty and peace. 

As the conclusion of the duties which 
we owe to ourselves, and which, indeed, 
include most of the rest, I would recom- 
mend a c6nst«H habit of se{/"-improve- 
ment. As the Mind is the most import- 
ant part of our frame, we ought princi- 
pally to attend to that, furnishing it with 
such knowledge as may be most delight- 
ful and liseful, and improving all our 
powers, as we have opportunity, particu- 
larly our moral and religious powers. The 
happiness of every created being depends 
upon two things, faculties and objects. 
"Hie pleasure, for instance, derived from 
die senses of seeing and hearing, sup- 
poses the orjg-an* of these senses, and that 
they be in a sound and healthful state.- 
It is in vain that objects are presented, if 
the fitculties be not properly adapted to 
them. The Jinest prospect could give no 
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pleasure to a blind man, nor the most 
delightful concert to a person who had 
not the sense of hearing. Here mtuikind 
are very apt to fall into mistakes. They 
think the possession of the oi^ect will 
make them happy, and do not attend to 
the improvement of those faculHeg, without 
which the object is of no use. This 
might be particularly exemplified in the 
pursuit of riches. Finding that riches 
are capable of procuring those objects 
which administer to happiness, with this 
view they are ardently pursued. ' But, in 
consequence of the law of habit, from 
meaTvt they become enda, and occupy the 
whole attention of the mind. In this 
case, the attainment of them can impart 
no other satisfaction than that which 
arises from the consideratitm of successiiil 
exertions. The rich man generally has 
secured objects, and objects only. Indeed, 
it sometimes happens that he has not 
advanced so far in the art of happiness, 
but rests satisfied with having in his 
power the means of securing, those objects. 
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whifb, with corresponding faculties, pr6- 
duce happiness, but which are totally use- 
less without them. Too much caution 
cannot be exercised against this very com- 
mon practical error. We should ever 
consider what objects are most valuable^ 
and how to improve the faculties of enjoy- 
ment. It is often more difficult to pro- 
cure the power than the object. It is 
necessary, thereforei in order to enjoy the 
true happiness of our nature, that we 
keep all our powers, both of body and 
mind, in their full vigour ; and that we 
raise them to the highest perfection of 
which they ar« capable. . But, as the 
greatest ha{^Qess of a rational being 
arises irom the improvement of his higher 
powers, it is necessary that these he parti- 
cularly attended to. To every creature 
are given, by the God of nature, his pe- 
culiar poweK oi- Enjoyment j and it is 
reascmable to believe, that those iacultied 
by which we are raised to the head of 
this creation, should, by their exercise on 
proper ofa^ect^ afibrd -m our highest bap- 
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piiie^. We ought, therefore, above all 
things^ to improve the powers of reason 
and eomcience, and then we shall derive 
our highest happiness from integrity, 
bejieoolence, and religion. These are the 
pleasures of a Man ; these are the plea^ 
sures of a rati&aal being ; and these can 
only be enjoyed by the cultivation of our 
higher powers, by forming our under- 
standings to wisdom, and our beairts to 
virtue ; and particularly, as will hereafter 
be shown, by cultivating the pious and 
devout ^fectiqns, which, at present, are at 
a very low ebb indeed, but which consist 
of all the finer emotions, of the human 
mind, and which, in their immediate 
exercise, constitute ^e highest happiness 
of which we are susceptible; 

On the whole, we caja say with truths 

*• What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sanshie^ and the heartfelt joy. 
Is Virtues prize." 

VOL. I. M 
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If this appear fi-om tbe eonsiderstu»i 
only of extemai goodSf and their compa- 
rison with that state of mind, and eoitrse 
of action, whidi is denominated personal 
virtue, how strongly will it appear, when 
we consider the various relations in we«i/ 
life, and the duties thexice arising, with 
the advanta^s attending th«n ; and 
when we further consider the duties 
which We owe to Qodi, our coianKm 
pM-ent ind benefkctor ^ andj in ccutse- 
i^UiinGe of discharging thera, the oijoy- 
inait of ht3 favour in this life^ and of 
ettirdAl hf^pinesfi m the life to come? 
Weil ihay Iteligiofh in Scripture) be con- 
mdered as synonymous with Ifiedom, aiid 
■Vice with Folhfi S6t certun it is^ that 
^ nothing but a knowledge of the advan- 
tages of integrity (before the habits are 
become iiiwta^^e, and man ceases to be, 
properly speaking, a rational creature,) is 
wanting to make all men virtuous j for 
diis tdone can secure a bappmess which 
is intense in its degree, suited ix> the 
highest powers of our nature, lasting in 
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its duration, compatible with other plea- 
sures, adapted to all times and places, 
and indeprivable, which are the characters 
which were given pf our supreme hap- 
piness. 
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LECTURE XII. 



To a set of familiar lectures on personal 
morality, or the duties which we owe to 
oursehesi it may not be improper to add 
one lecture on the subject of self-know- 
ledge. 

It is in general a disgrace to a man to 
be a stranger to those things which he 
may be expected to know, and yet there 
are many subjects which we mdy be 
ignorant of, without any great prejudice 
to our character or usefulness. But if 
we be ignorant of oursehes, if we be 
strangers to our own temper and cha- 
racter, it will be the greatest reproach 
to us ; for Acre, doubtless, we may at- 
tain real knowledge* and such aa will 
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be of the highest advantage to us in all 
flie present and future circumstances of 
our being. 

The knowledge of ourselves, in its full 
extent, includes an acquaintance with 
the constituent parts of our frame, and 
of the various powers and capacities 
with whidi we are favoured ; it implies 
a knowledge of the relations in which 
we stand to, other beings, and of the 
duties which are incumbent upon us in 
consequence of these relaticms; it im- 
plies a knowledge of the circnmstances 
in which we have been placed, and the 
influences we have been under ; of the 
manner in which we liave conducted 
ourselves in past life; and of our present 
inclinations, habits, and temper. Al- 
diough it is a species of knowledge 
which may be acquired; yet it cannot 
be acquired without considerable labour 
and perseverance, and an impartiality 
with respect to ourselves, which, of all 
mental qualities, is one of the most un- 

M $ 
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- common. We may know, very easily, 
what our extemai actions are ; but to col- 
lect our real character from them, is a 
matter of peculiar nicety and difficulty. 
This, however, others will frequently do 
for us. The faults and imperfections of 
our chfu'acter, in particular, of which we 
are most apt to be ignorant, will gene- 
rally be well known by the world. Even 
those persons who are in the highest 
degree strangers to their own faults, are 
often best acquainted with the faults of 
others, whilst in return, those other per- 
smis are as well acquainted with Mezr 
imperfections ; so that, in the two cases, 
the ignorance of their owm, and the 
knowledge of the other's character, are 
mutual and reciprocal A wise man, 
however, will endeavour to know as 
much of himself as can be told him by 
others. To this end he will watch the 
motions of his heart; he will carefully 
explore the principles of his actions j he 
will reason upon all the motives of his 
conduct} consider what temptations have 
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prored taost dangerous to hjs virtues 
and be ,09 his guard against the iaflu- 
eoce of 5elf-;paxtiality. It is true, all this 
aupfioaes spch an entire , freedom from 
prejudice, be^e^ a? mucli candour 
-»nd Mberality of temper* and such an^ 
ardent love o£ truth and desire o£ per- 
fectioUf that Tt^hoever is possessed of it, 
must be confessed, on that very account, 
to have made a.coosideralje progress in 
the school -pf wi^dQt^ £^is Itnow^ejjge 
is much :inore valu^le than all ^ 
other sciences put together, it will 
^guide.to every branc^ of true wisdom, 
to mor^ perfection, ^d to immortal 
blessednes?. JBut the advantages arising 
frpm the knowledge of omselves deserve 
^jnpredistq^ct. consideration. 

Qfie great advantfige qf selfiknowledge 
is, that it will lead.ps to tbe true and 
proper use of the ^seve^ powers and 
faculties we posses^ Jt is an ^^gnorance 
<^ th^pB^ves «4iKh .leads pei^oos so 
often to eod^ATOur to occupy ^^uatipiis 
M 4 
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in life for which they are not qualified, 
and to enter' upon employments the 
duties of which they have not the ability 
to discharge. To the same ignorance of 
themselves, it is owing, that persons fre- 
quently speak upon subjects which they 
manifestly do not understand. And as 
there are some who have too high^ so there 
are others, (the number indeed, compara- 
tively speaking, is but small,) who have 
too low an opinion of themselves and 
theh- abilities. It often happens that 
this is the case with persons of the 
greatest merit; for real excellence is 
naturally modest and unassuming, and 
often acquires its own confidence, only 
by perceiving, in many instances, the 
ill-founded confidence of others. There 
are, in many obscure comers of the 
world, persons who are possessed of 
abilities, which, in a ' public station, 
would acquire great honour to them- 
selves, and contribute to the happiness 
of society. It is perhaps nothing but a 
false modesty, grounded on self-ipno- 
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rance» which prevents the^e persons from 
stepping forth into public life, and giving 
a proper exertion to those extensive 
abilities with which they are favoured. 

It deserves our consideration, as an- 
other advantage of self-knowledge, that 
it will be our best preservative against ' 
«very kind of vice- Vice ■ is naturally 
odious to the mind, and habits of it are 
generally contracted by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees. A person who has not 
entirely lost his taste for moral beauty 
cannot look vice steadily in the face. 
He either turns his eye from the loath- 
some spectacle, or throws a veil over 
her to conceal her deformity. Such a 
person wants only to be fully convinced 
that his conduct in any particular in- 
stance has been vicious, to induce him 
to avoid such conduct for the future. It 
is through inadvertence that a vicious 
temper comes to be formed, and it is for 
want of knowing themselves that men 
continue in it. Nothing is more com- 
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partiality which makes us pass a fiivour- 
able judgment on every thing which 
we dp ourselves, and on every thing 
which belongs to, or has any connec- 
tion with ourselves. It is the nature of 
affection, if. not guided by reason, to 
produce this effect, and affection is some- 
times most ardent when it lias self for 
its object Hence persons frequently 
persuade themselves that some thliigs 
which they do are not very criminal, 
though they woidd at onoe see their 
criminality in others. Hence it happens, 
that the most abandoned profligates 
fancy themselves only men of pleasure j 
and those who spend their substance in 
riotous living pass for hospitable and . 
generous. A man thinks he is only 
prudent and careful, when he is guilty 
of the meanest parsimony and the mpst 
contemptible avarice; that he is only 
doing justice to himself and his family, 
when he is injuring his dependants, sad 
oppressing the poor. It is, however. 
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worthy of observation, that those vices, 
which, to distinguish them from sensual 
vices, I call the vices of the mindt sudh 
as pride, particularly spiritual pride, envy, 
ambition, avarice, and selfishness in all 
its modifications, are mote ofien attended 
with a perfect ignorance of our own cha- 
racter, than die vices which consist in the 
excess of the animal indulgences. If 
men would refer their own conduct to 
the standard of perfection, with the same 
impartiality with which they do that of 
others; if they would write down their 
actions, the motives of them, and the 
various circumstances with which the}' 
have been attended, and read them to 
themselves as pieces of history, or under 
a fictitious name, they would not be able 
to persevere in a conduct which they 
would censure and condemn in others. 
Self-knowledge, therefore, is of the 
highest importance to virtue. And it 
might easily be shown, that besides be- 
ing itself the most useful of all species 
of knowledge, it is peculiarly favourable 
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to the acquisition of truth in all other 
cases., A person who is accustomed to 
contemplate the laws of the intellectual 
world, and to view the train of causes 
and fiffects which is ever operating 
around Tiim, will often find himself able ' 
to account for instances of great incon-* 
sistency in the cliaraclers of those who, 
in other respects, are the objects of his 
admiration, from the want of self-know- 
ledge. He will be convinced that no- 
thing is more common than for men of 
this character, however high may be 
their literary attainments, to obtrude 
their own prejudices upon the world — 
prejudices which are easily accounted 
for as being the result of their peculiar 
circumstances — for new and important 
truths. He will not be surprised if he find 
prejudices in faVour of infidelity, of the 
same kind with those which are received 
in favour of absurd systems of religion. 
He will not be surprised if he find infi- 
delity prevail, not only among those who 
reject the evidence because they dislike 
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the purity of the doctrine, and by such 
persons as it is not to be wished should 
be professed Christians ^ but if he find 
men of enlarged minds upon all other 
subjects, disgusted with religion, on ac- 
count of the corruptions of it, and with 
all religious institutions and acts, because 
they have discovered some things which 
need reformation in those institution^ 
and acts, which they have been accus- 
tomed to comply with. They will find 
that men, in political and religious mat- 
tei^, when they think they are acting 
from the purest principles of patriot- 
ism, and from the most disinterested 
regard for truth, are sometimes partially 
or altogether influenced by motives, 
which those who were acquainted with 
their former situation, and are acquainted 
with their present circumstances in Ufe,. 
may be able to account for. As in ^n 
enquiry into our own character, we 
should preserve ourselves from every 
violent passion, so we should particularly 
guard against a love of power and ap- 
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phuse. We should likewise be particu- 
larly observant of that part of our cha- 
racter which there is the greatest reason 
to su^^ct We should observe what it 
is which an enemy, if we have had such, 
has laid to our charge. " Why," isays 
Plutarch, " should we not take an enemy 
for our tutor, who will instruct us gratis 
in those things which we knew not 
before?" But if we are to make this 
use of what is designed as an injury by 
those who wish us ill, much more are 
we to avail ourselves of the advice of 
Jriend$t in the business of self-know- 
ledge. One of the greatest advantages 
' c^ friendship is, that it affords a mirror 
to enable us to see the true features of 
our minds: and that man has not made 
the best use of friendship who has «ot 
applied it to this purpose. Self-exami- 
nation should be our frequent employ- 
ment, and make part of the business of 
every d»y. If we would make any pro- 
cess in Uus dijScult science, we must 
^[yply to it with unremitted diligence. 
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To the directions which have been 
given on this subject, I Have only to add, 
that all our endeavours to know ourselves 
should be accompanied with prayer to 
the Feither of lAghta to render these 
eqtdeavours e£fectuaL The moet proper 
subjects of prayra are Wisdom and Virtue. 
Let it then be the constant subject of 
the prayer of each of us to our Heavenly 
FaJtl^eT, " Who can understand his er- 
rors ? cleanse thou me from secret faults; 
keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous] sin, let them not have do- 
minion oyer me : then shall I be upright; 
I shall be innocent from the great trans- 
gression." 

ITie following prayer from Thomson 
is proper to be used when we first open 
our eyes in the morning : 



" Father of ligbt and Ufe t thou Good supreme I 
O'teach me what is good ! teach me thyself: 
Save me from felly, vuiity, and vice, 
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FruQi every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtae pure, 

Sacre<l, substantial, never-fading bliss." 

I shall conclude with recommending 
a careful perusal of Mr. Mason's treatise 
on Self-knowledge, and some excellent 
sermons of the late Mr. Holland's, of 
Bolton, from which two works some of 
the preceding observations have been 
extracted. 
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LECTURE XIII. 



On Social MoraUiff. 

I^'roh considering the Nature and Ctr- 
cwfutonces of Man^ and Tm '^rwm Qm- 
na^ions and ReltUumSt it is evident that 
diere is one order or class of duties 
which be owes to Hmseif, another to 
Sodet^'and a third to God. 

The duties whidi he owes to Himself^ 
upon which we have particularly insisted, 
aie founded, chiefly, on the defensive and 
private passions, whidi prompt him to 
pursue, whatever tends to private good 
or happiness, and to avoid or* ward off, 
whatever tends to privet ill or misery. 
Among die various goods' which allure 
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and solicit him, and the various ills 
which attack or threaten him, to he in- 
telligent and accurate in gelecting the 
former^ and rejecting the latter, or in pre- 
ferring the most excellent goods, and 
avoiding the most terrUfle evils, when 
there is a competition among them, and 
to apply the best means to obtain the 
goods, and to avoid the ills, is what we 
call Prudence. This, in our inward 
&ame, corresponds to mgae^y or tptkh- 
nets cf sense in our outward. To pro- 
porHon our d^enstve passions to our 
Dangers, and particularly so to rebate 
the pagsimi of Fear^ that it may nevCT 
prevent us &om doing or from sai^aang, 
what a regard to our highest happineiis 
requires us to do (x- to sii^r, is the 
virtue of Foiiitude* And this firmaess 
of mind answers to the muscular strength 
of the body. And dulif to a^ust our 
private passions to our vants, or to the 
kind and degree of the good we pursue, 
we csll TemperamXi which does tfaexelbre 
always imply,, in this hu^ seise oi the 
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word, a juit balance or command (^ the 
passions; and answers to (be general 
heaUkf or sound state of the body. 

A second class of duties arises from 
the pyblio or social affections^ the juat 
h^mony or propprtion of which to the 
dangers or wants of others^ and to the 
several rehitions we be^, commonly goes 
by the name of Justice. This indeed^ 
taken in its full extent, includes the 
whole of our duty both to our fellow- 
creatures and to our common Ffu%nt. 
It particularly includes Gratitude, a dis- 
position to p»fonn the offices of Friead* 
diipr Sincerity} Compassion, Gentleaessy 
what is often called Natural Auction, 
Motherly Kkidness, and Universal Be* 
nevolence. This being the noUest tern- 
per and fairest compleiuon of the soal» 
corresponds to the geneial beau^ and 
Jfeie proportion of the person. 

The third diuiff of duti^ respects the 
Deity, and arisi^ from the sevend gradous 
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relations which he sustains to us« as our 
Creator, Benefactor, Lawgiver, Judges 
&c. 

We choose to consider this set of 
duties, which some fashionable systems 
of morals as well as of education have 
entirely omitted *, in the last place, be- 
cause, though prior in dignity and excel- 
lence, Uiey seem to be last in order of 
time. In adopting this method, we seem 
to follow the gradual progress of Nature, 
which takes its rise irom inSviduaist and 
ispreads through the social system, and 
still ascends hi^er and higher, till at 
length it reaches to its Almighty Parent 
and Head, and Uius terminates in thp^ 
duties which are most sublime and ex- 
cellent, and which constitute the employ- 
ment and happiness of the highest orders 
of oreated intelligences. 



* Godwin and Edgeworth. 
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The duties resulting from these relar 
tioDs are Reverence, Gratitude) Love, 
Resignation, Dependance, Obedience 
Praise, which, allowing Sot the weakness 
of our finite capacities, must maintain 
some sort of proportion to, the grandeur 
and perfections of the Object whom we 
love and obey. This proportion or har- 
mony is expressed by the general nanie 
of Kisty or Devotion, which is always 
stronger or, weaker, according to the 
greatfer or less degree of susceptibility 
of the mind, and the accuracy and ex- 
tent of its ■■ conceptions. This it^lime 
principle of virtue, is the enlivenmg sotd 
which animates the moral system, and 
the vited spring which sustains the other 
duties which mau owes to hhmelf and to 
society. From this principle, as will 
afterwards appear, they derive not only 
the firmest support, but their highest re- 
lief and lustre. 

As we have followed the order of 
Nature in tracing the history of Man, 
n3 
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and those duties which he owes to him~ 
sefff it seems reasonable to pursue the 
same method with' diose he owes t(> 
someiy, which constitute the second class 
of his obligations, and which now demand 
our particular attention. 

Tnstead, howerer, of entering into the 
consideration of any of the relative or 
social duties, at this time* I shall con- 
clude the present Lecture, by a few very 
general observations on the social nature 
vad state o( Man. 

When we consider the weakness of 
human nature, and the many wants to 
which every condition of life is exposed, 
we ouinot help admiring that Wisdom, 
and adoring tlwt Goodness, which have 
appointed such connections and relations 
to subsist among mankind, as lay a foi;iii- 
dation for their mutual assistance^ ao4 coEk- 
tribute to promote their mutual felicity. 
Human life, by writers in all languages, is 
frequently compared to a journey. Av^» 
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little consideration will convince us, that 
the comparison is peculiarly beautiful 
and striking. The condition of tra- 
rellers is a mixed) unsettled, and de- 
pend^it one. At every remove from 
place to place the scene varies, "nie 
events which take place around them 
will not always suit their inclinations, 
but will be sometimes more, and soirie-i 
times less agreeable. Such is the ccm- 
dition of human life; Whoever takes 
a tme estimate of it, will find, that it 
has both its cares and comforts, its 
digues and refreshments. As it was 
not intended by ProvidMice to be our 
_fintd state, bat only a scene oi^a^ne 
and frtW, die enjoyment of eompiete hap- 
piness, of happiness wtmseed titUh pam 
would have been unsuitable to its nature 
and intention. At the same time, 8<raie 
degree of positive enjoyment seemfr neces- 
sary to support us under the evils of life, 
and a balance of happiness, on the whole, 
to establish our belief of the goodness of 
the Supreme Governor, and to enable 

N 4 
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us to " vindicate the ways of God to 
man." Providence has therefore wisely 
allotted us a mixture of both, attended 
with perpetual variety and vicissitude in 
their kinds and degree^, attended bov- 
ever with ^ preponderancy of enjoyment, 
if it be not our own fault, to prevent 
us from looking upon this world as 
our home, and at the same time* to 
" make the destined road of life delighU 
ful to our feet" During our journey, 
we are sometimes favoured with an un- 
clouded sky and serene weather. Some- 
times our path is strewed with the roses 
of delight ; the g^les of affection reire^ 
' our spirits, the air of peace fsspires us 
with tranquillity, and the prospects 
around us are ease and affluence, pros- 
perity, and honour. At other times the 
scene is, changed; the storms of affliction 
assail us; the clouds of adversity break 
upon us ; the air of sorrow depress^ our 
spirits^ and the prospects around us axe 
care and poverty, anxiety and distress. 
Like travellers on a Journey, we meefe 
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Vfidi compmioM of different tempera and 
characters. It has pleased the Divine 
Being, who has formed bur nature with 
social affections, to place us in such cir- 
cumstances as necessarily cidl forth into 
ejcercise these amiable dispositions. 
yfhen we enter upon the journey- of 
life, we have neither knowledge to 
direct us in the best and safest path, 
nor ability to defend ourselves from the 
many dangers to which we are exposed 
During this stage, therefore, we are 
committed to the care of Parenis, whose 
wisdom and experience compensate for 
our weakness, and whose attention to us; 
and anxiety for our wel&re, are abun- 
dantly secured by the powerful principle 
of parental affection. As we advance 
«n our journey, we drop one companion 
and take up another. Those surest, and 
most disinterested guides our parents, 
generally take their leave of us, assobn 
as we Jiave advanced so ftr as to stand 
no longer in need of their advice and 
assistance. Nature* for the most part; 
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furnishes us wiUi other companions, who 
proceed with us a little farther, and* oiur 
own tastes and inclinations will com- 
monly point out (rf;hers, who appear cal- 
culated to render the remunder of the 
journey agreetdjle. In this manner do 
we pass through life, as travellers ^pass 
dtrough the various stages of a journey^ 
And tibia is the most pleasing circum- 
stance attending our present condition. 
X^fe is a journey ; but it is not a journey 
which we are olidiged to tske alone. To 
b^uile the tediousness of the way. Na- 
ture has, at the seme time, furnished ns 
with eomponiona, and given them an 
amiable partiality in our fiivour, «id we 
are ftt liberty to form what voluntary con- 
nexions we please. So fiv, all is wdL 
But it ougH iK>t to be concealed,— it is a 
circumstAQce which we must all, at some 
timei feel,— that the resemUance of 
hwrnu) life to ajoumetfi holds in imother 
particular, which H is impossiUe to dwell 
upon vithout painful emotions. Our 
oompaniom and friends — even those 
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'whose company and conversation seem 
neceseaiy, not only to our happiness, but 
almost to our existence, are likewise 
traveller* through life, and as tnirvell«r% 
Tevy uncertfun blessings. The doaeat, 
the most ende«Fed conneeUons, founded 
npoD virtue, strengUiened by habit, and 
{ffeterved by unceasing reciprocal acts 
erf* kindness, are ever in danger of b»ng 
dissolved. Those whom none of the 
accidents of time could ever separate, 
must soon be separated by death. This, 
in itself considered, is the m<»t unhappy 
circumstance of our present condition. 
It ought, however, to be known uid 
attended to, in order to give us right 
views of our present state, and of the duties 
incumbent upon us as probationers for a 
better. The disa>veries of the Christian 
Religion, alone, can reconcile our minds 
to the habitu^ consideration of this cir- 
cumstance. And they are folly competent 
to it The practical lesson, therefore, 
whicli the man, who properly attends to 
them, will learn from this view of human 
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life, will be, at the same time that he 
prepares for his own deputure from the 
world, to endeavour likewise to be pre- 
pared for the more distressing ev^nt, the 
loss (which however he "is fiiUy con- 
vinced is only the temporary loss) of 
those, who contributed to his. bluest 
oyoyment, during the 'n^iole of l^is pas- 
sage through the present state of proba- 
tion and discipline. 
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LECTURE XIV. 



In treating on Social Morality^ it will be 
proper to take a view of some of the 
most important Relations of human life, 
and the i)«/ie» thence arising; as every 
Relation brings with it its peculiar duties 
and obligations. And we shall begin by 
considering the Relation, and with it the 
Duties, of Children to their ParerUs. 

"Die first duties which a human being 
is capable of practising, we certainly lliose 
which he owes to his Parents. His pa- 
rents are among the earliest objects of 
his attention ; he becomes soonest ac- 
qufunted with them, feels the effects of 
their kindness, reposes a peculiar confi- 
dence in them, aiid hence is led by the 
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principles of his natiire» to regard them 
with a fond affection ; the early prognos- ' 
tics of his future piety and gratitude. 
Thus does Nature dictate the first lines of 
filial duty, even before a just sense of the 
connection is formed. During this pe- 
riod, therefore, implicit obedience and ab- 
sohUe gubmisstoni on the part ofthe child, 
are incumbent duties; and for. this ob- 
vitHis reason, because he is not enable of 
ading from any higher principle^ As 
his powers expand, his sphere ol* obli^ 
tion eilarges. And when he has attained 
to such a de^ee of imderatanding, ad to 
annprehend the moral tie, and to be sen- 
sible of the favours which hehas^remvfld 
from his Parents, he must be conscious 
that he owes theffi^ the retitniB of gtoH- 
tudei lase, reoereneCi the most peffeet eot^^ 
Jidemxt and the most Unremitted attettimtti. 

No obU^tion ts vacxie sacred than that 
q£ OratUude. It is thi» which hinds man- 
kind to God, It is this which is the 
foundatBou (^ idl aoci<U virtues. ' Ingrati- 
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tude 18 one of the worst of vlcea, beiray* 
in^ wherever it appears, a mean and 
worthless traaper ; and the guilt of it 
rises In proportion to the greatDeta of 
the benefits we haTe received, and the 
degree of their beaevolcfDce who have 
beitowed th^n upon us. Now, of ail 
nmnkind, v^ are our first, and greatest 
beu^actors ? Whose anxiety lor us a>in>* 
menoed with our existence^ and has con- 
tinued, without intoTuption, feo the pare* 
sent moment ? The God of Nature cte^ 
livered us naked and de&neeleas into tltd 
bands of our Parenta, who Tolumtarily 
toc^ i^K>n themselves the bnrdoi of eke* 
lidung and defending us,, w&en we wese 
. miable to take care o^ or provide for au^ 
selves ; & burden wluch notlnng bnt then 
v^iement love aAd afiection for us oouU 
have rendered tolerable. Vpem our ae* 
ccHint, they abridged themselves of many 
enjoymoats-; for us thej sacrificed, in 
mwiy instances} thcar own -ease atid plea* 
sure J for us they have endured much 
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labour, and felt many an anxious fear ; 
for us they have undergone endless btod- 
ihips by day and by night, with no little 
hazard of their health, and even of their 
lives; in sickness they attended us* in 
sorrow they comforted us, and, at all 
times, &mished us wiUi food and raiment 
suitable to our condition. Nor did tbcdr 
trouble and anxiety end with our infancy. 
The cares of our Parents were rather in- 
creased than lessened, as we grew-^ in 
years. Before^ they supported us with 
their hands, fioni, they were to guide, us 
by their counsel and discipline! > It' dkl 
not content them to promote the growth 
and vigour of our bodies only ; they also 
i^jf^ed tbonselves to improve our minds* 
t6:enlai^ our understandiags, and to r&- 
gidate our affections. ^Whatever know- 
ledge .« endowments of any kind we. are 
fiimished with, we derive them chidly 
fibm education ; and for oiir education we 
ace'indebted, in a groit measure to our 
Parents. 
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In a word, they communicated to us, 
of all they possessed, which would be for 
our advantage. Of outward things, they - 
enjoyed the less themselves, that- they 
might have more to bestow upon us. 
They endeavoured to procure for us 
friends or fortune, or put us in the way of 
-gaining them ourselves, that we might 
continue to live in a secure and comfort- 
able manner, should Heaven deprive us 
of their assistance. After ^1, their wishes 
and prayers went far beyond their power, 
and rested nothing short of our highest 
welfere dn this world, and our happiness 
for ever. 

For favours so various and so import- 
ant, what returns (3in be too great ? The. 
first spring of action in Uie human breast 
ou^t to be Gratitude to such bene&ctors 
and fHenda. Obdurate indeed must be 
that heart, which can, knowingly, give 
one pang to die breast of a Parent And 
yet, among the circumstances whidi con- 
tribute to short^i the period of human 

VOL. I. o 
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existence, one of the least thought of, 
though perhaps not the least common, 
is the ingratitude of children. How many 
has this brought, with the keenest sor- 
row, to the grave ? To be able to say, 
when our Parents are going to be taken 
from us, or upon our own death-bed, that 
we have never beep the cause of a mo- 
ment's uneasiness to them, by our fooUsh 
or wicked conduct, is a circumstance 
which, at those seasons, will afford us the 
highest consolation. The first duty to 
Parents is to be solicitous about ourselves; 
to take care that we are, wise and. good, 
and, by deserving the honour and respect 
of mankind, to reflect honour and respect 
upon diem. The most amiable minds 
haye ever been those who i.»ve acted up- 
on this principle. It is reported of £pa- 
minondas, that he esteemed it the greatest 
felicity of his life, that his father and mo- 
ther both. survived to behold his conduct 
and.victory in the plains of.Leuctra. lo 
imitation of such an example, let all who 
are favoured with good Parents make a 
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regard to their happiness, a powerful in- 
centive to virtue, and let this animate 
them to excel in every laudable and use. 
ful accomplishment. But, besides the 
general duty of Gratitude, leading to sd^ 
excellence, every child, whose understand- 
ing is properly informed^ may be sensible 
that he owes to his Parents the following 
Duties. 

To love, reverence, and honour them, 
as the instruments of Providence in in- 
troducing him into life, and to that state 
of comfort arid happiness which he en- 
joys, and, therefore, to consider th«n as 
his best and most faithful fnends, to 
esteem and to imitate their good qualities, 
to alleviate and bear with, and Spread as 
mucli as possible, a decent veil over their 
jaults and imperfections. To have a deep 
and thankful sense on his inind of thosd 
&vours^ which it can never be ili his 
power to repay; to express this by a 
stiict attention to the wmts of his Parents, 
o 2 , 
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" and a solicitous care to supply them ; by 
a submissive deference to their authtvity 
and advice, especially by paying great 
regard to it in the choice of a wife, and 
of an occupation ; by yielding to, rather 
than peevishly contending with their 
humours, as remembering how often 
they have been vexed by his ; and, in 
fine, by soothing their cares, lightening 
their sorrows, supporting the infirmities 
of age, and making the evening of their 
life, as they made the morning of his, as 
easy and comfortable as possible. To pay 
this honour, and make these returns, is 
to pay the oldest and greatest of debts, 
next to those we owe to our Supreme 
and comnjon Parent. These duties are 
founded in our nature, and agreeable to 
the fundamental laws of Gratitude, Ho- 
nour, Justice, Natural Affection, and 
Piety, which arc. interwoven, as it were^ 
with our very amstitution ; nor can we 
be deficient in them without casting off 
that nature, and coidTadictiDg those laws. 
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It is evident, that the Duties which 
have now been insisted upon, proceed 
iqwn the supposition that Parents have, 
in a considerable degree, disdiaiged their 
duties. Gratitude, Esteem, Affection,, 
and Respect, necessarily follow certain 
qualities, and a conduct resulting from 
them. Where no favours have been con- 
ferred, there is no demand upon grati- 
tude ; Adhere no amiable qualities appear, 
there is no cause for esteem ; where no 
love has been manifested, there can be 
no return of affection ; and where there 
is no dignity, or even propriety in the 
character or conduct, there can be no 
foundation for respect In these melan- 
choly cases, a child seems absolved from 
these duties, though not from th^ common 
offices of humanitif, the feelings of benevo- 
■ lence, the attentions of gentleness, or from 
die laws of deconm, propriety^ and good 
manners. 
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LECTURE XV. 



As his Brothers and SiMers are the persons* 
with whom* next to his PareiUs, a human 
being forms a social and. moral connec- 
tioij ; so the duties of Xh&fratemai ^ela- 
tUmt may, with propriety, be considered 
immediately after thpse of Childrai to 
their Parents. 

Man, being intended by his MaJker, to 
be a social being, is, on his entrance into 
life, wisely placed in those circum£(tanees, 
in which social afiections are formed in , 
his n>ind« and social habits raised to ma- 
turity. A Family is an admirable Nur- 
sery for the World. Within this little 
circle, there is sufficient room for the 
exercise of all those virtues which consti- 
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tute the happiness of future life ; and 
within this circle the direction is gene- 
rally given to the diaracter, from which 
it never deviates. 

The duties of Brothers and SisterB differ 
very little from those of common Friends. 
And happy is it, when, by the prudent 
regulation of a family, that sympathy of 
inclination and affection prevails among 
the younger branches of it, which is the 
foundation of true Friendships A Friend- 
ship Uiua foii'med is of the most refined* 
exalted, and durable nature. It is the 
intention of Divine Providence, and the 
laws and customs of society proceed upon 
the presumption, that the first obj^s of 
our benevolent attention, should be those 
with whom we are most intimately ccm- 
nected by the ties of nature. These per- 
sons are our Neighbmira; that isj those 
who are nearest to us ; and if they do not 
first meet with our kindness, and [farticn- 
larly our assistance in ■pecuniary matters, 
they are in a worse situation than the 
4 
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rest of mankind. For as others will coti- 
sider their own Brothers and Sisters as 
the first objects of .their regard, before 
they have nearer relations, if we act on a 
different principle, we shall render the 
situation of our Brothers and Sisters pe- 
culiarly unfortunate.- Nothing can ap- 
proach nearer to self-iove than fraternal 
affection j and there is but one short re- 
move from (mr awn concerns and happi- 
ness, to theirSi who come from the same 
stock, are partakers of the same blood, 
and sustain the same relations in life. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more horrible 
than discord and animosity among per- 
sons so nearly allied, and nothing bo 
beautiful as harmony and love. To his 
Brothers and Sisters, a person owes a 
tender and disinterested regard- With 
these, his first and most intimate compa- 
nions on the journey of life, he ought to 
enter into a strict league of friendship) 
mutual confidence, sympathy, advice, as- 
sistance, and a generous intercourse of 
kind offices ; remembering their relation 
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to their common Parents, the many in- 
teresting scenes through which liiey have 
passed together, and the pleasures, and 
advantages of their mutual harmony and 
affection. Human life is little better 
than a tedious warfare, in whidi we are 
exposed to the sudd^i insidts of fortune, 
and liable to be abused by the malice of 
men, working, sometimes by open vio- 
lence, sometimes by a thousand evil arts 
of treachery and fraud. The Author of 
our existence, knowing our .vpeakness, 
wad the dangers of the state into which 
he was sending us, kindly provided a 
guard for us. We are not left alone and 
destitute. We did not drop from the 
clouds, or spring out of the earth ; but 
are descended from Parents, and accom- 
panied by Brethren,, and other Kdationa, 
who are connected with us by the ties of 
blood Keason also contributes to our 
defence, enabling us' to associate with 
others, and strengthen our^dves with 
alliances and friendships. But certauily 
they are chargeable with great folly, who 
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wander abroad, industrionsly courtiilg 
- their friendship with \diom, originally, 
:t they have no connection, and at the 
'-same time neglecting their Brothers and 
near Relations, if they possess qualities 
worthy of their regard, and thus scorning 
as it were the recommendations of Na- 
ture, and r^ecting the assistance which 
God has offered them. 

Let those who are sprung from com- 
mon Parents rather yield to the voice of 
Nature, and listen to her dictates, for ber 
voice is the voice of Wisdom and of God. 
Let them regard each other as formed 
for mutual aid and friendship, and endea^ 
vour to preserve and strengthen their 
affection by all manner of good offices, 
and by the greatest attention to the mo- 
desty, decency, propriety, and delicacy of 
their whole conduct. Let these, with 
the desire of acquiring every intellectual 
and moral excellence, be the foundation 
of that sympcUhy^ which is the spring of all 
tbe happiness of social and relative con- . 
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itecti<»is» and the want of which is tbp 
cause of the moat unpleasant sensations 
which p^sons experience in society. It 
is an excellent rule, useful in all cases, 
that in our treatment of others, we should 
imagine ourselves in their situation, and 
them in oursw Thus, a Master, may 
easily discover what is a proper behaviour 
to his Servants, by considering with him- 
self, what he might reasonably expect 
from his Master, if he sustained the char 
racter of a Servant : the same is the case 
with Fairents and Children, and, in short, 
with all relations whatever. But this rule 
has a . peculiar propriety in the case of 
Brothers and Sisters j fpr hei;e there is no 
need of imagining a change of character 
or situation at all, since both the persons 
are naturally ^ike and equal. Where- 
fore a man should behave towards his 
Brother, $» he thinjcs it reasonable hie 
Brother should behave towards him. . 

To sum up the w^hoje ia fe>v wQrds, 
let Children pf the saxae Family cuitiv^tf 
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a truly affectionate disposition towards 
one Miother ; be willing to contribute, 
every one his proportion, to the common 
advantage, and content to enjoy an equi- 
table share of what belongs to the family j 
let them prize the affection of one another 
at a higher rate than any of those little 
advantages about whidi men commonly 
differ. Wise Parents wiH, as much as 
possible, abolish the li^t of primogeni- 
ture, and take care that there be as little 
difference in the external circumstances 
of their children as possible. Let, then, 
Brotha% and Sisters promote each other's 
credit and success to the utmost of their 
power, and look upon themselves as 
bound to assist one another against dl 
the evils and calamities of life ; let them 
place their interest and security in their 
union, and treat one another, upon all 
occasions, in a manner becoming friends 
and equals. 

The habits which will thus be formed, 
in a well r^ulatpd family, will admirably 
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qualify a young person for a proper dis- 
charge of those duties which he owes to 
his Teachers and Companions at SchooL 
THhe afiection and respect before paid to 
the Parent, without much diminution, of 
either, (for affection, like flame, increases 
by participation,) will be communicated to 
the Tutor ; and the friendship with which 
he regarded his Brothers and Sisters, be 
communicated to those who deserve it, 
among the companions of his studies. 
And these habits will further prepare 
him for the general society of mankind,— 
for conceiving all as one great Family^ of 
which God is the common Parent, and 
all the humim race as Brethren. 

As example is more prevalent than 
precept, I shall conclude this Lecture with 
a poetical epistle, written by Mrs/Bar- 
bauld, to her brother Dr. Aikin, when 
both wCTe young. 

Will my dear brother, and indulg^at friend, 
ForgiTe a &iilt I atrive not to defend ? 
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Tor oft remorse has pierc'd mj' conscious breast, 
My careless hand so ill my heart expreM ; 
While idly busy, as the moments flew, 
I thought — but only thought, alas ! of you. 
But what if now your penitent confess, 
Your kind reproaches made her sorrow less ; 
And owns, that when she dropt the tender tear, 
The grief which cans'd it was but half sincere? 
What if she half enjoyid tlie anxious care. 
And almost triumph'd in the jralous fear ? 
Those fond misgivings all thy bosom prove 
As much alive to friendship, as to love. 

Not that our friendship needs such feeble ^d. 
Or gains new lustre from a transient shade; 
In life's young dawn, the bias first begun, 
And gather'd strength with er'ry circling sun. 
The first warm impulse which oar breAts did move 
Was sympathy, before we knew to love. 

When hand in hand in innocence we strsy'd* 
Eoibosom'd deep in Eibworth's tuflied shade ; 
When, both encircled in one household band* 
And both obedient to one mild command. 
Life's first fair scenes wilji transport we behdd* 
And tasted pleasures, hardly since excell'd. 
Blest be that blameless roo^ that spotlees hearth. 
Where dwelt soft peace, and kind domeBtic'wotth ; 
Friends, parents, kindred, every household name 
Which fond regard and sacred rev'renoe claim ; 
A dearer name than these there cannot b^ 
Or> if a dearer)— -'tis not known to pte. 
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How like two scions from one stem we grew, 
And liow from the sam^ lips one lesson drew 1 
" Let kindness still unite your hearts," th^ said, 
And well our hearts the gentle law obey'd. 
Beyond the law, the fair example mov'd, 
"What bad we been, if then we had not lov'd ? 
By stronger ties endear'd, what were we now. 
Could dark distrust sit low'ring oii our brow ; 
Could envy ^ound, or groveling passions stain, 
Or selfish wishes in our bosoms reign ? 
It never wasr— Oh 1 trust the Muse, whose eye 
Sees all past scenes, and future can descry ; 
Oh ! trust her, when she vows by ev'ry cbarm 
Which kindred souls with kindred fire con warm; 
By all the holy hands of brotherhood ; 
By all the sacr^. ties tb^t knit the good; 
By the long train of mutual, gentle deeds, 
Whence trust, and kind ^doubting tiitli proceeds ; 
.By every finer feeling known to thec^ "i 
And only faintly shadow'd out by me, > 
It never was — nor ever shall it be. J 

Those hours are now no more which Hniling dew. 
And the same studies saw ua.both pursue: 
Our path.divides — to tbee^ &ir late as^n'd. 
The nobler labours of a, manly ipiad < , 
While min^ more bijmble y/Qtka apgd Iqwec cores. 
Less shining toils and meaner praises shares. 
Yet sure, m difiersnt moulds they were not oast. 
Nor stamp'd with djJD^ent Kijjimentt aod taate. 
But, hush I my soul, so high; tboui jniut not shoo^ 
Nor vainly reach at the forbidden, firuit . 
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Check the jbnd love of science and of faine» 
A bright — but. Oh ! a too devouring flame ; 
Remain content within thy bounded sphere. 
For iancy blooms — the virtues flourish here. 

Six years have roU'd since thy devoted 'hours. 
My friend, were sacred to the heahng pow'rs : 
To thee the lenient task the power decrees, 
To bring the sick man health, the tortur'd esse ; 
To ^ve his pallid chc^ to glow again. 
And raise him Irom his thorny bed of pain. 
The hardy soldier, who, from conquest crown'd. 
Pours his warm blood thro' many an honest wound. 
His wound all clos'd shall only show the scar, 
llie seal of glory wbicJi he boasts to wear. 
Nor to these arts, be all thy skill confin'd, 
But soothe the fears and anguish of the mind s 
Join to the sage advice, the tender sigh, 
And to the hraling hand, the pitying eye. 
Beyond thy aH^ ^y JHendihip shall previul, . 
And cordial looks shall cure, whai drugs shall fail; 
Thy healing words allay corroding strife, 
And medicine all the sharper ills of life. 
So may thy cheek with health unbroken glow. 
May's! thou ne'er want relief, but still bestow ! 
So shall thy name be grac'd with fairer prais^ 
Than waits the greenest laurel, or the bays. 

Yet shall the bays around thy temples twine» 
And make thy own Apollo-doubly thine. 
Yea, both our breasts alike the Muses fir'd, 
Alike we lov'd, but not alike inspir*d. 
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Tbine the sweet flute, or sounding tyre decreed; 
Mine the low murmurs of the simple reed. 
Ye^ when fair frlendBhip shall unloose my tongue^ 
My trembling voice shall ne'er refuse the song ; 
Still will I smile to s«e t)>y partial praia^ 
With lorely error ctmtti my worthlesi lays." 
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LECTURE XVI. 



Havivo considered the duties of Chil- 
dren to Parents, »id of Brothers and 
Sisters towards one another, we are na- 
turally led, in tracing the progress of a 
human being through life, to make a few 
observations on subjects, with which his 
virtue, his usefulness, and his h^piness, 
are very closely connected, — namely, 
CourttlUp and Marriage. 

A fondness for the company of persons 
of the other sex, of uniable tempers,, 
well cultivated minds, and virtuous prin- 
ciples, is not only a proof of good taste 
in a young man, but when directed by 
prudence, decorum, and respect, a pow- 
erful motiye to aspire aftec inteUectiud 
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and moral racellence. After this ge- 
neral regard had subsisted for a time, 
the many amiable qualities exhibited by 
aa agreeable person, or bj the mild 
allurement of female manners^ with 
many circumstuices both natural and 
accidental, point his views and, Sections 
by degrees to a particular object, ■ and of 
course contract that general rambling 
r^ard which was lost among the un- 
distinguished crowd, into a peculiar and 
permanent attachment to one Jf^oman, 
which ordinarily terminates in the most 
important, venerable, and ddlghtful con- 
nection in life. 

The state of the brute creation is very 
different from that of human beings. The 
Jbrmer are clothed tuid generally armed by 
their structure easily find what is neces- 
sary to their existence, and soon attain 
their vigour and maturity, so that the per- 
manent attention of their parents, is by no 
means necesauy to liieir support and com-^ 
fort But the kuman race ore of a more 
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tender and defencdess conAitixtion; th^ 
infancy^ and non-age continue longer; 
they advance slowly to strength of body 
and maturity of reason; threy need: con- 
stant attention, and a long series of cares 
and labours, to train them up to Fru- 
dehce,' Virtue, Becorura, and the various 
arts of life. The beneficent Author q£ 
Nature has therefore provided Mem with 
the mbst affectionate and anxious tutors, 
to aid their w^kness, to supply their 
wants, and to accomplish. them in those 
necessary arts, even their own parents, 
to whom Ke has committed this impor- 
tant charge, rendered agreeable ^ by Ihe 
most alluring and poweriiil of all ties, 
that of parental afl^ion. But unless 
both parents concur in this important and 
pleasing task, and conrinue tlieir joint 
labours, until they have reared and 
planted out their young colony, it must 
become a prey to every rude invader, 
and the purpose of FrovideiH^ in the 
ori^nal union of the human pair, be de- 
feated Thra^ore our structure, as well 
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a^ OUT condition, is an evident indication 
that the JmnuAi sexes are destined for a 
more intimate, for a moral and kuting 
union. It appears,' likewise, tliat the 
prindpal end of marriaige is not to pro- 
pagate and nurse up an offspring, but 
to educate and form mirtds for the great 
duties and extensive destinations of life ; 
to educate and form mindx for Wisdom, 
for Virtue, for Usefulness, and for Im- 
mortality. Society must be supplied 
from this original nursery wiUi useful 
members, and its fairest ornaments and 
supports. But how shall the young 
plants be guarded against the inoIemen<- 
cies of the air and seasons, cultivated 
and raised to maturity, if men, like 
brutes, indtjge in vagrant and promis- 
cuous amours? 

The mind is z^t to be dissipated in its 
views, and to lose all its finer feelings, 
unless the former be directed to a par- 
ticulw object, and the latter employed 
in a particular province. When once 
p 3 
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men indulge in this dissipation, there is 
no stopping their career, they grow in- 
Bensible to moral attractions, and, by 
obstructing or impuring the exer<nse of 
all the tender feelings of the human 
hefut, they, in time, become unqualified 
or indisposed for forming that moral 
union of souls, which is the cement of 
society, and the source of the purest 
domestic joys. Whereas a rational un- 
depraved Love, and its fair companion 
Marriage, collect a man's views, guide 
his heart to its proper object, and, by 
fixing it to that object, confirm its vir- 
tUQus dispositions, and favour its expan- 
sion. The Author of Nature^ ever wise 
asd benevolent, by implanting in the 
human breast that strong sympathy 
which reigns between persons of each 
sex, and by urging them to form a par- 
ticular and moral connection, the spring 
of many domestic endearments, has mea- 
sured out to each pair a particular sphere 
of action, proportioned to tiieir views, 
and adapted to their respective capaci- 
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tiea Besides, by interesting diem deeply 
in the concerns of their own little circle, 
he has connected them more dos^y 
with society which is composed of paiv 
ticular families, and bound them down 
to their good behaviour in that particular 
ccHnmunity to whidi'they belong. This 
moral connection is Marriage, and this 
Inhere of action is a Family. It appears 
thai, from what has, been said, that to 
adult persons who are in drcumstances 
to liable them to provide for a family, 
and who are endu^ with the ordinary 
degrees of prudence necessary to manage 
a &mily and to educiUe children, it is a 
duty which they owe to society and its 
great Author, as wdl as to their own 
h^piness, to marry. 

It may be proper particuhvly to add, 
although it has just been hinted, that, 
upon all the known principles, of human 
nature, when once a man's Sections 
have been transferred from himself to 
ethers, even to his wife and children, 
p 4 
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th^ are more easily extended to other 
persons still- more remote from him ; and 
that by this means he is in the way of 
acquiring a principle of ' disinterested 
affection, patriotism, and general bene- 
volence, which persons who live to be 
old without marrying are not in general 
remarkable for possessing. 

A series of family cares, (in which a 
OHisiderable degree of- anxiety and pain- 
fulsympathy have a good effect,) greatly 
improves, and as it were mellows, the 
mind of man. It furnishes a kind of 
exercise and of discipline which eminently 
fits him for great and generous conduct; 
and in fact makes him a superior kind 
of being, to those -whose hearts have 
never been softened and expanded by 
family connections. 

These advantages, then, and many 
more which might be mentioned, being 
attendant on the marriage union, how 
great must be the evil, both natural and 
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mor^, of unlawful connections and licen- 
tious amours? 'It should always be 
remembered, that the malignity of any 
crime is not to be estimated by the par- 
ticular effect of one offence, but by the 
general tendency of crimes of the same 
nature. Fornication supposes FrostiUi- 
tion, and Prostitution brings the victims 
of it, and in that state leaves them, to 
the greatest misery conceivable with 
respect to body, mind, fortune, character, 
reputation, and virtue. This crime pro- 
duces habits of ungovernable lewdness, 
which introdiice the more aggravated 
crimes of seduction, adultery^ violation, 
and often murder. The criminal com- 
merce of the sexes corrupts and d^raves 
the mind more than any single species 
of vice whatever. These indulgences 
perpetuate a disease which mJay be ac^ 
counted one of the ' sorest maladies of 
human nature, and the effects of which 
are said to visit the constitutions of many 
distant generations. They pr^are an 
easy admission into thie heart ;for evety 
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sin that seeks it ; aie, in low life* usually 
the first stage in men^s progress to the 
most desperate villanies; and in bi^ 
life} to that lamentable dissoluteness of 
principle whidi manifests itself in a pro- 
fligacy of public conduct, and a total 
contempt of the obligations of religion 
and moral probity. Add to this, that 
habits of libertinism incapacitate and 
indispose the mind for all intellectual, 
moral, uid rel^^ous pleasures. 

If Fornication be a crime of such 
dreadful consequ^ices, all those incen- 
tives which lead to it are accessaries to 
the crime; as lascivious conversation 
mid toasts, wheUier expressed in obscene 
or disguised under modest phrases; also 
wanton soqgs, pictures, and books ; the 
imtingi publishing, and circulating- of 
which, whether out of frolic, or for some 
pitiful pecuniary advantage, is productive 
of so extensive a mischief from so mean 
a temptation, that few crimes within the 
r«ich of private wickedness, have more 
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to answer for, or leaa to plead in their 
excuse. 

It is necessary to observe^ that PtnH- 
tuHon is supplied by Seduction ; toad if 
we consider thd Crimes which Seduction 
implies in it, (among which are Fahe^ 
hood, Fraud, Cruelty, and the blackett 
Ingratitude ;) if we pursue its effects 
through the complicated misery whic^ it 
occasions, — blasting the fairest works oi 
God,— it will appear, that few of the 
crimes for which men suffer Death by 
the laws of England, cail be compared to 
this in malignity. 

In forming a connection which is to 
continue through life, and be the source 
of the highest happiness or most po^- 
nant misery ; which will open a field for 
new duties of great importance, and be 
the foundation of new relations and of 
duties thence resulting of ever increasing 
magnitude, it is impossible that a young 
person can be too much on his guard. 
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£very one ought, not - only to marry the 
person whom he loves most in the world, 
but he ought to know why he loves her, 
aqtito be convinced that it is on account 
of the excellencies of her imderstaacUng 
and of her heart, as well as from that sym- 
pathy of minds, which.is the foundation, 
of affection, and without which there can , 
be no true happiness. A similarity of 
opinion . on religums subjects: should al- 
ways be a ««e 51*^ non, in forming this, 
most intimate of all connections. Intiu-. 
merable are the evils, both, to the parties 
themselves, and. to their children, of. a 
dissonance of opinion .respecting, reli-. 
gioiis matters. Bigotry, or religious 
indiffe^nce, the interruption of domes- 
tio^peacciand iianQony,.the.^want.of tlut. 
sympathy which alone can .cement the 
purest and subliinest afl^tipn, and the 
n^lect of Uie. most. important part of the: 
eduction of children, are among the 
certain consequences of a marriage 
where this prevails. And to conclude 
the subject, let every young person lay 
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it down as an incontrovertible truth, 
that a marriage for money, or for any 
other purpose^ than the advantages arising 
from an union ofmindsi is no, other than 
a legal Prostitution. 

The duties of Heads of Families will 
hereafter be particularly considered. 
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LECTURE XVII. 



On entedng upon the consideration of 
the duties of married persora, we are na- 
turally reminded of that beautiful address 
to conjugal affection, of our poet, Milton: 

Hail* wedded l>ove ! mysterioQs law ; tarue source 
Of human ofl&prjng, sole propriety 
In Parodist of all things common else. 
By thee adulteronB lust was driT*!! from heaven, 
' Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 
Fomided in reason, loyal, just,,and pur^ 
Rdatioas dear, and all the charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother, first were known. 

The duties owing from married persons 

to each other, may be learned irom the 

' nature and design of this closest, and 

most endearing relation in humui life, 

uid from what persons mutually promise 
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when they enter into it ; namely, an in^ 
iM)ld>le jidelity, devoting their affections 
«id persons to each other for life, and 
preserving them pure and unalienated; 
a cheerful and hearty concurrence in 
whatever may promote their mutual hap- 
piness, and the good of their children : 
and, in order to this, a constant desire 
and endeavour to please ; a compassionate 
allowance for infirmities and imperfec- 
tions ; a readiness to do justice to each 
other's good qualities ; a tender sympathy 
and forward assistance in sickness and 
affliction, and as sensible a joy, in the 
happiness of the partner of their life, 
with every possible exertion to preserve it 
Add to this a def*erence and submission 
on the wife^s part to her husband, as far 
as is necessary to answer the purposes of 
the conjugal relation. To prevrait end- 
less disputes, and preserve the peace of 
society, it is necessary, in every instance, 
where opinions differ, and some course of 
conduct must be adopted, that tome one 
have a right to determinet and that others 
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b^ bound-^not to approve, for thdt is not 
within the power of the will— not to. ex- 
press approbation where it is not felt,: Sax 
that would be insincerity — but to atquiesce. 
And this seems to be the foundation, and 
to explain th,e nature, of that obediencet 
which, in the conjugal relation, is due 
from the woman to the man. The man 
being naturally, and generally possessed 
of superior degrees of bodily strength, 
and being more conversant, with the 
world, and" more accustomed to active 
exertions ; being, moreover, charged with 
the principal care, labour, and hazard at- 
tending the supporting and providing for 
a family *, and being, peiBonally, respon- 
sible for all the exp^ices and debts con- 
tracted for this purpose : these circumr 
stances justify the law of God, apd the 
laws of all countries, in giving supenw 
authority to the man, , tuid <^nsequently 
oblige the wife to submission. This au^ 
'.thority,. however, and this submission, 
ou^t not to, be misunderstood. It is 
not the authority of a tyrant, it is not the 
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submission of a slave. It is more pro- 
perly acquiescence than submission. It 
does not preclude argument, and even 
remonstrance ; it only forbids positive 
opposition. In every family reason ought 
to govern ; and if the wife offer the better 
■ reason, it ought to prevail, and the hus- 
band cannot reject it without criminality. 
And in all those instances, of whatever 
kind they be, in ivhich acquiescence or 
submission is a duty, care ought to be 
taken that the distinction between right 
and wrong be preserved. Where the 
mind seriously disapproves of what it 
cannot consistently with duty actively 
oppose, the grounds of this disapprobation 
ought to be openly stated, and a prMeti 
to attend the acquiescence. The acqui- 
eseence or submission, after all, is pre- • 
cisely of the same nature as the acquies- 
cence or submission of a minority to a 
majority. And in those cases in which a 
sense of duty requires the husband to act 
in opposition to the opinion of his wife, 
and die wife to submit, the authority of 

VOU I. ' ' Q 
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the h^sb^d should be exercjse^i not with 
haughtiness ^i^d insolence, but with teo- 
(lernesi and compla^^ancej as the act of iv 
person who is only prior int^ parest as 
over one who is in the main his eqval j 
m over one who has reposed in him the 
mQ9t unbpundefi coinfidepce ; who h^ 
intrusted her person and fortune, and, a]l 
her voiWly happiness, to the a;ffiectian 
and equity of her husband, and the good 
of their common offapring- Every mw 
of saise and honour will love such a wife, 
at least, as himself; and every woman of 
sense syid Xrue dignity will delight to 
honour, and, in the sense now explainedt 
to obey such a husband. Without doing 
his duty, and cultivating and manifestii^ 
a superior prudence in pursuing the com- 
mon good of t^e family, the man ha^ uq 
right to expect the esf^eni, affection, wd 
deference of the wife ; since all duty and 
obli^tioQ, even that which we owe t^ 
(]iod himself, is foqnded either <m benffitS: 
already received, or with ref^on expected 
from superior wisdom uid goodness. 
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A warm and steftdj afiection, and a 
friendship lasting as life, and indeed ad- 
vancing with advancing years, being thg 
fbundi^ion' of domestic duty and of do- 
mestic happiness, persona are manifestly 
obliged, as they cannot love and delight 
in whom they will, not to contract, for 
aoy mercenary purposes, marriage with 
those to whom they have a secret dislike, 
or for whom they want a distinguishing 
regard and peculiar affection. To accept 
B coi^iderable premium for undertaking 
a thing, which, at the time we promise to 
perform it, we know ourselves incap^e 
of doing, is evidently unjust and perfi- 
dious. It also bringst for the most part, 
its own punishment along with, it, by 
filling life with perpetual quarrels and 
uneasinesses, and depriving a person of 
affection and confidence, delight and har- 
mony at home, where he most wants 
tbem> and where every wise man wot^d 
most value them ; and this to a d^ree of 
heartfelt wretchedness, for which wealth, 
or extenul conveniences, or show, can 
« 2 
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af&rd no compensation. Did* therefore^ 
the men strive to recommend themselves 
by knowledge and firmness of mind, hj 
integrity, generosity, and goodness of 
heart, by an ability and application in 
their particular professions, and by sup- 
porting an useful and honourable charac- 
ter in life ; and would the fair sex agree, 
in showing, upon all occasions, a marked 
approbation of such characters, and dis- 
approbation of the contrary; would they 
always show the same abhorrence of vice 
in a man, which men do in a wommi ; 
ahd, with respect to themselves, did they 
study to recommend themselves, not only 
by modesty, delicacy, and sweetness of 
disposition, but by the solidity of their 
accomplishments, the accuracy of their 
judgment, the dignity of their minds, and 
their capacity to regulate the conceirns of 
theii* family ; and, when married, did 
thef act, at 'all timra, from a sense of 
duty, arid a principle of religion; did 
they seek their mutual happiness in this 
conduct, and in mutual affection ; did 
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they devote themselves principally, be' 
cause it is their particilhu- sphere of in-' 
fiuence, to the duties of domestic life* 
to the general r^^ation of their families, 
and, above all, to the intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement of their child- 
ren — their highest, noblest, and most 
delightful duty j — the marriage st^e 
would then recover its original dignity, 
and married persons ^oy all the happi- 
ness which the Author of it designed for 
them. And this happiness is the greatest 
which can be experienced on earth, and 
in its nature, preparatory to the perfect 
goodness and felicity of a nobler state of 
being< 

From this detail, and from the present 
state of things, in which there is nearly a 
parity of numbers of both sexes, it is 
evident, that Polygamy is an unnatural 
state ; it is entirely destructive of that 
iriendship %^hich is the. foundation of the 
happiness of the conjugal life ; it must be 
the cause of perpetual contention ; must 
q3 
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tempt women so injurioufil^ treated} to 
adulteries, must corrupt the minds of 
some of them with wandering lusts, de- 
stroy their mutual a&ction to their 
offiipring, uid must occasion to them an 
offspring too numerous, which will there- 
fore be neglected, and be void of all sense 
of duty to such dissolute parents. It is 
. particularly unfit for rearing mindt, which 
seems more the intention of Divine Pro- 
vidence in appointing the conjugal rela- 
tion, than the propagation of bodies. 

T^e crime of adultery, which in many 
countries is punished with dea^, and was 
so in England during the usurpation, is 
the most fatal to the peace, virtue, and 
happiness of domestic life, of any crime 
which can be committed in society. And 
all behaviour which is designed, or which 
knowingly tends, to captivate the affec- 
tions of a married woman, is a barbarous 
intrusion upon the peace and virtue, of a 
&mlly, though it fall ^mrt of adultery. 
And even a particular friendship with > 
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a person of the other sex, from the secrets 
of which, the husband or the wife is ex- 
cluded, is, in either party, highly impru- 
dent, and inconsistent with the duties of 
the conjugal relation, which require that 
the husband be the principal friend of the 
wife, and the wife the principal friend of 
the husband. 
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jLECTURE XVIII. 



After the matrimonial connectiob has 
taken place, another relation in the course 
of things shortly succeeds, the dutiea of 
whidi are univei^ally allowed to be of 
unspeakable importance, although there 
is reason to apprehend they are less gene- 
rally understood, and less perfectly dis- 
charged, than those of any other relation 
in human life. During the period of 
courtship, and soon after marriage, the 
mind is, for the most part, too much in- 
terested by present objects to look fer 
into futurity. Months and years roll 
.away apace, and children are born, and 
become the objects of affections unknown 
before, and the sources of new cares, 
before a rational plan has been formed 
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for. their management. A human being, 
when he comes into the world, is more 
weak, helpless, and dependent, than the 
young of any other species of animals 
with which we are acquainted. It re- 
quires a considerable time before the 
bodily limbs and organs gain that strength 
and ^ility which are necessary for the 
execution of their office. 'And with re- 
ject to the mind, it is still longer before 
its various powers unfold themselves in 
any considerable dc^ee. It.issUll longer 
bdbrewe come to that ripeness of under- 
standing and judgment, and attiun that 
d^ree of . knowledge and OKperieQce, 
which are necessary to. the. proper dis- 
charge of every "part of our duty. During 
this period, therefore, the body and the, 
mind are equally to be attended to, as 
the future, health and strength of both 
depend principally upon the treatment 
which they now receive. A healthy body 
is the foundatioQ of a sound mind : it is 
tlus whkh constitutes the perfection of 
the active powers of man. The first oon- 
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cem of parents, th^, is to pbserve die 
disposition of the several puts of the 
body, and to take care that th»r man^^ 
ment may not obstruct the growth uid 
natural use of any of them, or unfit them 
for the purposes (6i which they are in^-^ 
tended. They should be very cautious 
lest they oreiload the vessels by the nou* 
li^unent which they supply^ They should 
be very cautious, lest undffl the pretext 
of curing diseases, for which the effi>rts of 
nature ^ould oft^i be sufficient, they 
make them inveterate, and unhappily lay 
the foundation for diseases which can 
nevo- be cored, and perhi^ put a i^eedy 
end to (he life which they were endea- 
vouring to preserva It is sc^cely po»- 
alkAe to be over cauticnis in this respects 

In like manner, with regard to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, under iHiidi are 
oomprehended the powers of intellect 
and feeling, the same kind of cauticMi is 
absdbtely necessary. The bussoesaof 
education a to assist and &vour, aind oot 
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to check the expansion of the mental 
iacalties. If you who are parents wish to 
be successful in your endeavours for the 
tntprovement of your children's minds, 
fbn must carefully observe what their 
natural powers are ; how the understand- 
ing' is prepared for the rec^tion of truth» 
and for the various employments to which 
it ia called forth ; how it ,may be assisted 
in acquiring knowledge, without any in- 
jury to its natural ftculties i and how it 
may be formed to exert its native powers 
to the greatest advantage, without receir- 
mg axiy shackles from the undue exercise 
of authority. With the same attention, 
likewise, should the temper and disposi- 
tion of your children be observed, that 
diese may be formed and improved by 
instniotimt and prec^t, and yet still 
cetain their natural beauty, and preserve 
that easb and nrnpUcity which are always 
in the number of their highest ornaments. 
IHfferfflit capacities and tempers require 
a difi^mt mode of treatment. As you 
cduuld be csatiai, in ^ instances, not to 
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ii^ure the tender &ame of yout children 
by an improper management, so you 
should} in a particular manner, keep such 
a watchful eye over tJiem.from their ear- 
liest years, that no distemper of the body^ 
or perverse disposition of the mind, be 
neglected till it is become inveterate and 
incurable. As the physician shoidd un- 
derstand their peculiar frame and habit of 
body, as well as the nature of their dis- 
temper, before he prescribes for their 
cure J in like manner^ those who under- 
take to form their minds, ought to have 
some knowleflge of their original capa- 
cities, and of the pecuUar turn and dispo- 
sition of temper to which their nature 
inclines them. 

The first lesson which a child is to 
learn, is implicit obedience, and for this 
very reason, because he is incapable of 
judging for himself. As his judgment 
ripens, an appeal should be made to it, 
that it may be improved by exercise, and 
that the child may be able to see the 
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propriety of that conduct which he is re- 
quired to pursue. Indulgence to children, 
and ^strictness to youth, is the fault of 
some parents who do not attend to those 
important laws of human nature, the law 
of association, and the law of habit. On 
the contrary, the will of the parent ought, 
in iall cases, to be the will of the child. 
And although the understanding should 
be convinced as soon as it is capable of a 
rational conviction, yet there is no small 
danger in dismissing the youth too early 
from the authority of parents, or from the 
authority of those to whom they have 
intrusted him. Youth is, for the most 
part, a thoughtless and imprudent age. 
Whatever exalted opinion we may have 
of ourselves, in this season we are gene- 
rally void of experience, strangers to our 
own character, destitute of proper caution 
and foresight, and ready to entertain too 
high an idea of human life and happiness. 
The passions are warm, and impetuous, 
and the resolution, in consequence, often 
rush and precipitate. At this season. 
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therefore, to take offUie friendly hand of 
pM^ntal restraint, (whidi, strict as it may 
seem, can be imposed only with the 
kindest intention,) and to ^ve a perscra 
up to his own conduct and direction, is 
to leave him when he has the gceateat 
need of assistance ; it is to hazard his 
idling into some of the greatest calamities, 
and the most dangerous vices, to which 
human nature is incident. Early inde- 
pendence has been the ruin <^ mtfny a ■ 
youth, who once bid f^r to be the joy of 
his parents, an honour to his friends, and 
a blessing to the world. To what; shall I 
liken a young man in such unfavourable 
circumstances ? He is like a vessel turned 
adrift up<» the pathless ocean, without a 
rudder and without a pilot. It is next to 
impossible that he , should esci^ with 
safety amidst' the innumerable rocks and 
shelves to which he is perpetually exposed. 

In this touly dangerous season of \i£Bt 
the utmost caution and prudence are ab- 
solutely necessary, and every engine is t» 
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be 8in{d(^ed whidi can tShvd the lent 
assistance in the cultivaticpii of the mind. 
Hie united power of instruction, precept, 
and authority, will all be found little 
i»iougfa to form it to a just sense of what 
is honourable and virtuous. Every guard 
which can possibly be contrived against 
the attacks of folly and vice should be 
employed, and every security taken against 
the fatal enticement of vicious pleasures. 
At this season, there is the fairest hope, 
wh^Q^ the Parent is the ctn^ieletttial friend i 
when home is the most agreeable of all 
places ; and the domestic circle the mo^ 
pleaaing of all societies. At diis season, 
therefore, not to preserve a degree of in- 
fluence equal to the authority which ia 
resigned ; to ^pose the youthful mind to 
the full power o£ tempt^ion ; to eiKOu- 
rsge a &lse taste ; to cherish wr<N:^ asso- 
(^tions ; to indulge the passions which 
Qi^ht to be restrained, is the highest 
imprudence, It is adding fuel to a flame 
which already buxns with too mudi vio- 
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leiice ; to a flame which is perhaps never 
to be extinguished. 

Permit me to say, it is the least which 
parents can do, to restrain their children 
from the actual commtsHon of crimes. 
They are to keep them, as much as pos- 
sible, out of the way of temptation. The 
example which would corrupt them, 
should, if possible, be kept out of their 
sight, and the discourse which would de- 
bauch their unfurnished minds, should 
never be suffered in their hearing. To a 
pure mind there is nothing so horrid as 
licentious discourse ; to be able to endure 
it, is a symptom of disorder ; to receive 
pleasure from it, is a mark of corruption. 
Those books which have a tendency to 
inflame the passions should be kept from 
young persons j and those sorts of indul- 
gence which aflford them an opportunity 
of gH^ifying their appetites, should be 
dispensed with a cautious and sparing 
hand. In vain are formal precepts given 
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to tbem, or do they hear lessons of ui' 
struction on the advantages of temperancei 
and the happy effects of a sober and vir- 
tuous life, whilst those who are theif 
first, and should be their best instructors^ 
Act; the part of their corrupters, by afford,* 
Ing them the means of gratifying their 
.appetites at pleasure, and indulging them 
in every thing which their hearts lyst 
-.after. But it is not so much my design, 
in the present lecture, to consider .the 
proper means of forming the minds of 
- youth, as to point out the necessity of pay- 
ing a proper attention to this important 
object. When we consider the. present 
state of society ; the numerous avocations 
of company, business, ai)d pleasure i and 
the temptations incident to every situa- 
tion in life, and particularly an elevated 
one ; to preserve the youthful mind from 
the taint of guilt, and to form it to wis- 
dom, virtue, and propriety of behaviour, 
will be found a truly arduous undertakmg. 
The mind is subject to so many influx- 
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tInceS, wfti'ch tlie parent cannot possibly 
^ard against^ that, in sotne bases* tlii^ 
best intended, tlie best directed eGbi^i 
will be ineffectual. This is riot, noWeV'(6i% 
often the case. ' When It a, iribffe nilij' 
have been jpreviented than is known j ^fe 
gobd seedi though choked for a tihie, . 
ihay spring up hereafter, mid, in circiim- 
' stknces the most hbpeless, the parent inay 
be eag^ arid resigned, from > consdous^ 
ness that he has dischai^ed his duty. ' 

Tt deserves, however, seriously to 1>fe 
attended to, tbdi, to preside over a iai^ 
iaiiuly with dignity and propriety, (lahd 
no one who is married kiiow^ ho# largfe 
Ms' family may be,) iii'emplo^ the Beit 
itt'e^s to ^ecdre "^he' health, '^'sdom, arid 
Virtue of every individual, ftnd the otidet 
ahd happiness of the whbl6, is nb'ea^;^ 
task.' It requires tKe greatest ' wiidemtt 
sted^ness, and decision, united With thfi 
iririocence of childhood and the chefer&l:- 
ness and playfulness of youth, and a con- 
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AStia ati^ibtt to ^^ maxim so ' often 
f«icil&kted by the knci^n^, "'1^ th« 
gre&test.revereirce be paid to a diild," bt . 
let nothing which is not perfectly pure 
iKfed innb^at iii its riiiture 'ahd effects* be 
fiftid Or done {pwh'aps the precept sHouIfl 
be farther extended) in the house ifa 
which a child is. 

I ah&iX coucliifde the' jwesfent'leiAflffe 
with the following wrfl known and juatly 
admired address to a Parent : 

■ " Consider, then 'fcbo ait a Parent, Ihfe 
iUBpOirtaii^e of thy thist r thetie^ng tiiMi 
hast prodnced, it is thy duty t6 support. 

" Upon thee also it depends, whether 
the drlia of thy bcraom feWi "b^ a bleaiiing 
or a cuTsfc to thyself; a Tlsefid or a worth- 
less member to die community. 

' «' Prepdr4 him eaify with iostitidCion, 
and seasotn Hi mind with the muxims 6f 

truth. 

R 2 
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" Watch the bent of his inclinations, 
set him right in his youth, and let no 
«vil habit gain strength with his years.- 

" So shall he rise like a Cedar on the 
mountains, his head shall be seen above 
the trees of the forest. 

" The soil is thine own, let it not want 
cultivation ; the seed which thou sowest, 
that also shalt thou reap. 

« Teach him Obedience and he shall 
bless thee; teach him Modesty and he 
shall not be ashamed. Teach him Grati- 
tude and he shall receive benefits ; teach 
him Charity and he shall gain love. 

"* Teach him Temperance and he shall 
-have health; teach him Prudence and 
fortune shall attend him. 

" Teach him Justice and he shall be 
honoiired by the world; teacb him Sin- 
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cerity and his own heart shall not re- 
proach him. 

" Teach him Diligence and his wealth 
shall increase; teach him Benevolence 
and his mind shall be exalted. ' 

" Teach him Science and his life shall 
be usefiil ; teach hii|x Kelioion and his 
Death shall be happy." 

EcoNOMT OP Human Life. 



s 3 
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4^CTUR|: XIX. 



"iTaBbusiniess of edijo^i^in has Ipe^n toq 
much considered, as c^n^i^ed tp,-th^ cij^f 
tivation of the intellectual powers, or the 
a^uisition of kn(^l,e^e. This b, un- 
doubtedly, a very important part of it 
But the parent who wishes to discharge 
his duty, will consider that he is to form 
a human being for usefulness and happi- 
ness in this world, and for the enjoyment 
of an intellectual and moral happiness 
through all the ages of eternity. He will, 
therefore, direct his attention to the 
powers of action, of intellect, and of feel- 
ing, and in his whole treatment of his 
child, he will have a reference to the two 
great laws of human nature, the' law of 
association, and the law of habit. It seems 
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tic> t^ the province of the mothei;^ (and it, 
is ijpapQs^blp that sjbie c^ be, Taoi^e uj^e^ 
fu^j eg^ployed,) to preside oyer the e4un 
c^iqq of her c\^lA frouOL it^ birth, untjl it 
c^ read its native language v/i^ fli^cy^ 
ond ^ell with accur^y. It is a, happy 
circumstance when she is able* (iuring th» 
period of strict infancy, to support her 
<^ild by her own mi]j£. But this nii4^ 
no^ be pressed top far. It certai^dj; 
^ses to be a 4^^J >i^en it inter^^es; 
with her oy^ healthy ox when her^ copstij^ 
ti|^Q is pf^uliarly wea^ and tendeiii It 
i^ of still higher imppitance that she be 
t^e nurse of its mii^ How much d&^ 
p^nds upon early imj^-esaions, and upon. 
^ ^ocj^ons which are formed in in- 
^cy a,nd childhood, it is impossible ta 
s^! The general rules is to favoiyr the 
^xp^nsion of aj.) the powers, both of body 
and mJ^d ; to exercise the senses upon 
th^ PWP^'^ objects ; to prevent all false 
as9pp|atlo,n^, ^nd to suggest true ones ] 
aQ4.^ ayccustom ti^e mind to att«ivbi<Hif 
t^plicationt and r^jl^ctiotu As religion 

B 4" '■ 
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consists hot only in the belief of ceriaiii 
docirinest but iii certain mental kabiis, the 
child should be led, as soon as possible, 
to the performance of tliose acts upon 
which these habits depend. The idea of 
God should be associated with every 
mercy which he receives, and he should 
be taught, as soon as possible, to say a 
short prayer, and to join in acts of family 
devotion. If this be called prejudice, let 
it be so called. Good prgudices are pre- 
ferable to bad ones, and perhaps all the 
first knowledge which is received into the 
mind must be prejudice. Little must 
they know of human nature who are un- 
acquainted with this fact. Instruction 
must be very limited, indeed, if it be con- 
fined to those subjects, the grounds of 
which lie within the comprehension of 
children, or concerning which wise men 
have never differed ; and it is certain, ihat 
if a child does not imbibe the opinions of 
his Parent from prejudice, he will imbibe 
those of the servants of the family, or of 
some other persons about him. The time 
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for investigation, comparison, and judge- 
inent will come afterwards. It is a fact 
iffhich deserves to be attended to, that 
the questions which children ask with pe- 
culiar anxiety concerning a first cause, 
and on metaphysical and moral subjects, 
are those which have employed the atten- 
tion, and perplexed the understandings of 
the wise3t men in all ages of the world. 
A proper answer to these questions is, 
'* they are beyond the reach of our pre- 
sent faculties." With respect to all prac- 
tical subjects, children are capable of 
forming clear ideas at a much earlier 
period than is generally apprehended. 
And the very best legacy which a Fadier 
can leave to his diildren, is rational ideas 
bn Religion, and religious feelings and 
habits. The importance of this subject 
will justify me in entering into it more 
minutely. 

The first thing, then, that the Christian 
parait is to ^tend to,- in order to ^»m 
jnehtal habits, is the' outward ctmdu& of 
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im chjldcen. lie U to se« tti«t it bp, in 
^ rejpsdft agi^«^lfi, tp {^ l^w!? pf yir- 
1^p_B(i4 rsK^fl.; Jn, or^ to fmni » 
dgiotioftal, tjtste, )ie Aputct not o^ a^en() 
tq^t))? djj«tis)iM,Ur8tgiv^, bi|t)ti«8l)«n;|4 
iqtrpdvQe ]li9 pbilc|T^, as sppn as. t^^^ 
3f^, (3^9bl«. of b^yii^ with proprietji, 
iatp the As^mbliei fpl reU^oua ^vprshij^ 
Iksff shfaii^ tkei> fee Jpil^ted in t|^ 
p^iu^iples of E^ligi9% aiul. h^ye irequei^ 
v^wsl g^iy^ ibtepa of llfpse ^ru^ wliich 
t^iff ^ejtr^gent their (h><7 to them in tb^f 

wost ssi^Mi ligbb wi .ist^wt ti^eii 

PsWe^t gtJBcjples ip tli((,.»ej:vice of (^od, 
a(^ the.offi<»s <^ (Jeyotif^. ^l^('ith tJjJB 
aytg^.the most pleading id£^ g^Qm|4 
ajt^v^y? be ^sapciatetil. Ypu.vhQ.wishtosee 
jtgfi (d^di^ IpyeTR of Gfod, i^id of thoie 
iWOTW? Iffrii* 1B»,.^ n>e»pa of for^ 
^ » Wli»«»s,()SBp«ft vM^Ter yoM ro«y 
be at other times, let an air oi chefrfvlnau 
and of kindnest distinguish your beliaviour 
T^^eyer yqu are co^versh^ with them 
(»i:!;I»98e, in*i^t»- 4* JJ^e ^We tims 
ftat.JWfcpoHS* the xffo^ oijpm i^^ 
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t&i widi a piroper aims of the majesty of 
Uod, sad <£ ths jsevGOBiOR: ^tuck his 
cmitures 'Should have for him, you diould 
BHeourage them to look up to him mi^d^ 
the more engaging ai^d endearing title of 
the Father of mankind. Tell them that 
lus kindness exceeds the kindness 6f all 
earthly parents ; that the troubles of life 
aie only l^s parental chastisements ; and 
that to form his creatures to wisdom an^ 
virtue, and consoqufflitly, happiness^ ia 
tiie great £nd of his admintsti;^ion. And 
when you xejiresent the solemn account 
which all his creatures must give of thdb 
aodws at his trilumal, be care&l to inter-< 
mix with it. audi ^ews of his everlas&big! 
mercy, of his giacions ^e^rd ta the peoK 
tent, and. of his tender . concern for tlie 
vecoveary of tkotfe who have sinned, as 
may aocnastom dieir minds t9 pleauog 
tk^u^its of Gp(^ and to a becoming ixa*' 
fidsnceof his &vour aud aoceptano& 

In tfae next {Uaeoj it wSl be neoes^uy 
to j^te them bonouraUe- Matimeptd of 
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muikihd, and to teach them to concave 
<^the human race as the children of God* 
and bearing his image ; that so they may 
foe prepared to tJiink well of their fellow- 
creatures, and to pay a constimt attention 
to those offices of justice and humanity 
which are the greatest cements of civil 
society, and the highest ornaments .of 
human life. You should frequently re-, 
present all mankind as their brethreDt 
and cultivate in them a very strict r^;acd 
to their rights, a tender sense of their 
distresses, and a constant concern about 
their best interests. They should be fre- 
quently cautioned against those disposi- 
tions which are contrary to benevolence : 
such are a narrow and contracted self-love 
which confines a man's attention to his 
own affairs and interests ; a disposition to 
violent anger or res^itment, and espe- 
cially to envy and revenge. Every -ap- 
pearance of this kind should be observed 
and resolutely opposed; and such de- 
scripticms of the nature and efiect« of 
these paasioos should be iaid before tfaeni* 
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as may deter them from any, the least 
indulgence of them. 

These sentiments of God, uid of man- 
kind, will be an excellent pr^)arative for 
the government of themselves, and will 
teach them to reveraice their own minds, 
aad to consider themselves as designed 
for something higher and better than the 
gratification of their i^petites and pas- 
sions. It will, in this connection, be easy 
to give the most striking lessons of tem- 
perance ; to possess them with great and 
generous sentiments; and to ciu-e that 
timidity of spirit which will render them 
too abject in adversity, or tempt them to 
n^lect the' calls of virtue and region 
from the fear of temporal erUs. 

■ It is espedally of importance, that they 
often read such^ histories of great and 
good men as ue level to their capacities, 
and 1^ will serve to give them a more 
Uvdy sense of Uie beauty and exodJenoe 
of a pious, temperate, and charitable 
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tourse of IHe. It may be fas'^l to j^ifft 
out to their regard any instances of virtue 
Mid goodness which fall under their own 
i^atkvati6n ; to explain to th^ln tiieir 
T5eauty ahd worth ; and, at tile fanife 
tiide, to reccimmend it to then^ t6 ritt in 
lifee Kianner. Nor will it be ^itholit Its 
\xhe sd'metimes to sho*tHem theiriStahfl^i 
bf a dfepraved, vicious, or foolish condiidb 
in the persons among whorfi Ihey l!v^, 
kind ±6 hold them Up as waiiiings to t^Wi 
to shuil what is attended with so' iiiUch 
Iflfettiy, arid pfxjductive of &d mMfWt^ 
^ik^py consequ^ces. Ai thfe saline lilfi^, 
'Jfeculia^ cai-e bii^t ib fti^'t^en to ptte- 
'^ferVe them frotid a cen^iJfibUs'or ¥nSIe- 
vblent spirit,' 'arid' ib> diimsWin m^% 
candid alldwahcE focthefeilings of otheira, 
and a proper affection for their perstww, 
■#;'te'9^i6e tiiinfe that thfe|f' disapprove of, 
aiWd co^hdemn their conditH. '■ 

■ Hut' it i^ m^ *tef> ^ wnm miimi 

thte6 thmgs, so Sis to engage tii^ir &tt6ii- 
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tibn and tb'reatih ^c^r heaR^ ' ^et'£ ISes 
iih^ difficulty. And a'^ insuperable t^- 
idiilty it' will evet retriain to thdse Whti 
iiisglteiit- seeMng the blessing 'of Gtid upOii 
tfeeir eiideavoiirs; lie who is the foniii^iii 
bif't^dse «piH(< by whicb we are clistJh* 
g'lushecl trom the inferior creation, and 
\t4io knows all the principles and disposi- 
tions of the human heart, h6, and he 
alone, is able to touch their powerful, but 
bonceal^d springs, and to kinctie iii them 
ft sihcer^ arid cotistant lOve to £he dtitie^ 
whitii he requires. And if yoU tool:' up 
tb hirii with siticere desires of successj iii 
Jrbiir (6ndeavoui'S to fwrn tHe niindfl of 
J^BurcfeiMr^li'to habits of" virtue, youBiay 
hc^e lihiHi It wiH not Ibe in vaftii. ■' ' 

■ But, in birdCTtb do'tfii^ '^^tiii^y, ft 
is highly necessary tKa't you who'^i^ ^pa^ 
rents set your children a gfxjd -eJiCfmi^Te. 
This will give a wonderful efficacy to 
your instructions. Nay, without this they 
will avail nothing. If, while you are in- 
stiucting your chUdreu in their various 
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duties and obligations, your example.^ves 
the lie to your precepts, and they discov^ 
that t/our own character Is different from 
that which you wish tkeir's to be, you will 
4o them no good by all your fine speeches ; 
your precepts will be slighted, your re». 
sonings will be forgotten, and your example 
will debauch their minds and corrupt 
their lives. 

On the contrary, if what you say be aa 
exact copy of what you think and feel, 
and your lives be the best comment Upon 
it, you may hope that the blessing of God 
will accompany your endeavours, . and 
that the dew of heaven will water the 
seed which you have sown, and cai^e ;the 
fruits of it to appear in a rich harvest of 
wise and virtuous children, who^will res- 
cue your names from oblivion, and rise up 
and call you blessed. 
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LECTURE XX. 



As the religious educ94Jon of children is 
an important and indispensable, and at 
the same time a truly difficult and deli- 
cate duty, I shall make no apolc^ for 
laying before you a few more observ- 
ations oa the subject- Where there are 
die best intentioos, there i& great need 
of prudence that we may not ourselves 
defeat the end we aim at And the first 
eeror I diall point out in the affair of' 
education is, that of too great horghnesis 
amd severity. In the modes of domestic 
li& which existed in this country a cen- 
jtuxy ago, this error was obviously prevar- 
ilent The duties of children to parents 
wesBi more attended to than the duties 
of parents to thor ohildren. Il^troof 
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and correction is certainly the most 
difficult part of domestic discipline, as 
the prevention and punishment of crimes 
is the most difficult part of legislation. 
There should, doubtless, be great reso- 
lution and steadiness when we are called 
to animadvert upon the vices of men, 
and to restrain them from that which 
is evil. The proper method with chil- 
■ dren is to begin as soon as the fault is 
discovered, , to point out its dreadful con- 
sequences ; to show its analogy to bodily 
complaints, which, if suffered to increase, 
would undermine the constitution, and 
terminate in death ; and, at the same 
time that no toleration is granted to the 
&ult, to discover the greatest affection to 
the person. A child of an ingenuous 
temper may spon be convinced that this 
is rational affection ; and, from the nature 
of the human mind, this will in time 
produce an acquiescence in the judgment : 
of the parent, and finally sink into filial 
respect and veneration. But let us al- 
ways remember, afier censure or puniab- 
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ment has been found necess^y, to praise 
where.praise is due. Let us abstain froni 
all severe and unkind reflections on the 
imprudent conduct of our children, and 
aim at nothing but to cure them of their 
faults ; and let us show, that we do this 
merely because we love them with sin- . 
ceritj, and are certain that tliis is the only 
method to secure their true comfort and 
happiness. And in those cautions and 
instructions which we may think it neces- 
sary to give them respecting their future 
conduct, let us avoid every thing that has 
the appearance of moroseness and seve- 
rity, and be particularly careful that every 

, thing we say be accompanied with the 
utmost mildness and gentleness, and, if 

.p0|ssible, with that cheerfulness of aspect 
and serenity of temper, which alone can 
give it the greatest recommendation. 

But, a more dangerous error, and what 
. the generality of parents have now most 
need to be cautioned against, is that of a 
. too great ijidulgence. The present inode. 

s 2 ■■ 
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of treatment of chiMren parties of this 
extfeme. In mcist of the schemes of 
education which have lately been laid 
before the world, their pleasure and cpn- 
veniencehave been particularly consulted; 
and while attempts have been made to 

' ikeilitate the labour of learning, the diffi*- 
culty of teaching has been consaderably 
increased. In the formation of great, 
energetic, and manly characters, the for- 
mesr extreme was attended with the least 
danger, llie interest which diildren 
have in the hearts of their parents is ge- 
nerally a sufficient security against an 
excess of severity. And even vAien they 
have received the highest provocation, 
the sentiments of nature plead so power- 
fully, that they are not unwilling to for- 
give, and to itidulge the return of dreir 
affection and tenderness. It must ndt 
however be omitted, that parents often 
do the greatest injury to their children 
by their too strong, and irrational affec- 
tion. Inste^ of t^diencCf the first thhig 

. which diildr^ ate tat^t is often indt^ 
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gence. If ire look into, the modes of 
education wluch are som^imes adopted, 
we shall easily see that they can give no 
other notions to young n^ipda, than thai 
their appetites are to be indulged with 
what is most agreeable to thetp, and that 
every thing must yield to their inolinft- 
tion8. When they are to be pleassdi i% 
must be by some delicate and liixurious 
morsel When they become peevish in 
their humoura, when their passions con^ 
tinue with the greatest obstinacy, some- 
thing agreeable must constantly be given 
to soothe them. And the more frow^vU 
nesB they discover, the more floHcitous }9 
every one to oblige and grMify theni ) so 
that the worse their temper^ are> the 
mcHTe kindness they are sure to receive, 
and the greater is the indulgepf»- wiUi 
whidk they are treated. 

What sentim^rii now will they im- 
bibe J what habits will they form by soch 
t treatmait ? No opinion will be mare 
deeply rooted in thmn ^n this, that the 
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gratification of the senses is the great end 
of Hving. No habit more strongly formed 
than to show themselves peevish and ob- 
stinate, and to fly into all the violence of 
unrestrained passion, when their inclina^ 
tions are crossed, or when they have any 
poiht to obtain. A hopeful beginning 
this for a life of reason and virtue ! A 
hopeful beginning truly for a wise, con- 
sistent tenor of pious and benevolent 
actions ! 

The indulgences which are shown to 
the infant pave t^e way for the samei or 
others of the same nature, to the youth ; ' 
and the allowance which is given to the 
humours and passions of tenderer years 
pleads for the same treatment as children 
grow up and discover greater perverse- 
ness of temper* and more violent and in- 
corrigible passions. And it is not strange 
ifj by this means, they grow too impe- 
tuous for the restraint of parental autho- 
rity, and deaf to all the lessons of wisdom 
which call for their attention. 
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Whatever tenderness, therefore, a pa- 
rent may feel for his children,- if his affec- 
tion be at all under the direction of reason, 
he will never suffer them to do one thing 
which he knows to be wrong, or to form 
one hahit which is contrary to virtue. 
That tenderness which would indulge 
them in their vices, is nothing more than 
a blind instinct, the same in kind, but 
productive of worse effects, with that 
which inferior animals discover for their 
offspring. This, in reasonable beings, 
ought certainly to be under the govern- 
ment of reason, or it will defeat the very 
end it v/aa intended to serve. At all 
eVents, therefor^ however painful it may 
be at the time, let-parents, who have the 
true happiness of their children at heart, 
restrain them from those actions which 
would cover them with infemy in this 
world, and involve them in misery in 
another. 

Permit me to add one caution more to 
parents, respecting the religious education 
s 4 
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of their children. When you employ 
yoor authority to recommend the dbserv- 
ance df* r^igious duties, take caret that 
yoa do no injury to their sincerity, by 
tempting them to pretend more goodness 
of heart than they really feel. When 
&e^ find that they can by nothing so 
e^ctiially secure your favour, as by cer- 
tain appearkhdes of piietyj or compassion, 
or any other good disposition, they will 
{rerh^a be Inclined to pretend W thte 
quality ydU idinire. In opposition to ttieir 
i^ Se^tiitients ; And thus all simplicity 
6f character, and ingenuoufflieas of tenlpef, 
are utterly losfc To prfevent this, and in- 
die^ its the foundation of iall moral exceU 
lence^of character, let the importance of 
Truth and Sincerity be the first lesson ybu 
teach them. Be more willing to for^Ve 
any bfience whidi 'diey iiiay be guilty of, 
'than ohe known and wilfiil falsehood ; 
and let them feel the benefit of TrUth, \yy 
experiencing your forgiveness of those 
fiiUts of *hi!ch th'^y hdve ihflde tii open 
^d litoeserVed confesiafon. 
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To patents who have a s^nse of rel^on 
t>n their own minds, f need not make uoy 
apology for these directions and cautions; 
With a fev i^ords for their .eicouragement, 
I shall conclude this subject. 

To engage you io pay a propev atteu' 
tion to the religions education oi joko: 
fdiildrai) consider what advantage it will 
be, to -yourselves to be thus etnployed. b 
is impossible that you ^QuJd fdnoereiy 
andeavour to improve thie virtue of yOrit 
children, without, at the saihe time, im* 
proving your own^ And while jbu teedi 
thesa the fear of God, and the procttoe 
of hia eoounandmentsj your own HefiitB 
will be ^i£fected in the same manner, and 
your purposes of iFirtue and obedience 
strengthened and confirmed. Andivesidefe 
this, you will lay up for youreeiveB great 
itore of comfort in your children for the 
time to come. Whatever '(Occasion you 
may have focJthb t«tum of thdr afiecti^ 
aiwl tondemessj you Irave the ^«iatttM 
security for it vken their minds Ars^ well 
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. principled. And if you should live to 
want them to be the staff of your old 
age, you need not fea? their cheerfulness 
and.dil^ence in the tender office. 

And as you will thus consult your own 
h^piness, you will likewise effectually 
provide for that of your children. There 
is no other way in which you can pos- 
sibly so well express your affection. All 
the other kindnesses you intend themmay 
fell of their desired effect You may make 
themrichandnot happy. You may procure 
their advancement in the world, butitmay 
not be accompanied with content of mind. 
But if youare so happy as to incline their 
hearts to the love and service of God, thisi 
you are assured, will bring along with it 
the purest- satisfaction, and aflbrd the 
firmest support under all other disappoint- 
ments and calamities whatever. This will 
be a solace to your minds under the loss 
of children — that piunful stroke to a feel- 
ing breast This will prepare the way 
for. a happy life, and for good hope in 
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death ; and as surely as the promises of 
God will receive their accohiplishment, 
this will end in everlasting happiness in 
the celestial world. Let this encourage 
you to express your aflFection for your 
children, by forming not only their active 
powers to strength, and their understand- 
ings to wisdom, but their hearts to virtue ; 
arid, as the spring of all, the fear and love 
of Almighty God; that whatever, be the 
'event, you may have reason to rejoice in 
this thought, that you have done your 
duty. 
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LECTURE XXI. 



To persons of a kind and affectionate 
disposition, the mltfect of the following 
Lecture, and of that which will immedi- 
ately succeed it, will be peculiarly inter 
resting. I hope the consideration of it 
wiU be found useful ; — it 19 the pleamre 
and advantages •which are derived from 
demestic Love and UftammitJ/j and the 
means b^ which this pleasure and these ad- 
vantages are to be secured. 

That kind and gracious Being who has 
placed us in our present state, has so 
constituted things, that the greatest feli- 
city which this world can afford, is within 
the reach of all who are not in circum- 
stances of absolute indigence. Instead 
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of constating in exta'hal things, which are 
uncertain and precarious — instead of con- 
sisting in noise and hurry, show and 
splendour — ^the glare oi' greatness, or the 
pomp of power, it consists in the posses- 
sion of a mind which is the seat of mo- 
derate desires and well governed passions, 
and whidi always experiences those 
inestimable blessing. Contentment Mid 
Peace. 

** If solid happiness we priz^ 
.WifhlD our breasts Uiis jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam ; 
llieworld has jiothing to bestow. 
Prom our ownselves our joys mufit Sow, 

And that dear hut — our home." 

Strange it is that those who make Plea- 
mtre theprincipal object of their pursiut, 
should so often nuige abroad to £nd it, 
"Vi^en they possess so many sources of 
ddight under their omi roof. In a &mily, 
where every individual sympathises with 
the rest, and where an union of affection, 
as weU as interest previdls, there is abun- 
dant room for the exercise of almost 
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,everyamiable;passion of the human mind. 
Here it is Uiat genuine Friendship exerts 
its softest power. Here it is that real, 
disinterested Benevolence reigns. Here 
it is th^ all " the tender charities of 
Parent, Husband, Child, and Brother" 
,are experienced, and all those nameless 
pleasures which cling the closest to the 
heart, are enjoyed in their full perfection. 
Who, if he were wise, would sacrifice 
these for any of the enjoyments which 
ridies or honours can procure, or for any 
of the unmeaning delights .which the 
world can bestow ? Let me, in the first 
place, but live in love and peace with 
those with whom I am most nearly con- 
-nected, and then in love and peace with 
,all mankind, and you are welcome, ye 
votaries of sensual pleasure, and ye, slaves 
.of avarice and ambition, to take the. de- 
lights which your souls desire to your- 
selves. 

We shall be convinc«l that a founda- 
tion for this preference is laid in, the 
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- constitution of our ' nature, if We con- 
sider that' the sensibility of the human 
mind is much more easily excited by our 
nearest relations, than by those with 
whom we are not connected by the ties 
of blood or kindred. Persons who live 
t<^ether in the same femily, and -are 
united by the strongest bonda of nature, 
seem to be possessed of a key with which 
they can touch every spring of action in 
each other's breast.' So much, is this the 
case, that a kind of treatment which 
would be wholly disre?garded in a stranger, 
will often make the deepest impression on 
our minds, when it proceeds from one of 
our own relations. Even the sli^itest 
instance of neglect froni a person whom 
wfe love, will give us the most exquisite 
sense of pain ; and the most triBing tuA 
of kindness, when it appears to be a token 
of affection, will inspire lis with the most 
substantial pleasure. Hence it is, that 
domestic connections are the sources 
either of great happiness, or unspeakable 
misery. Hereit does' rftJt seem pc^slble 
12 
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that there should be my mediuip. Upon 
the manner in which we live vnih those 
of ow own family i the greatest part of ow 
happiness or misery dirougb life vfiwat 
depend. This circumstance ought care- 
fully to be attended to. If it were much 
luore attended to th^n it is, we should, 1 
doubt not, see muiy more instances of 
domestic fdicity than prevail at pr^seot 
I think I may appeal to the experience 
of most persons, that the great events 
>?hich we meet with in the world, make a 
9tuch slighter impression upon the mind 
than those which be&d us in our own 
ifaauly. In the formfix caae, we are pos- 
s^sed of a l^ient balm> which caiw<:»t 
f^.to fissuQge all our pain ; but in iji^ 
Utt;^> we have no remedy ior our awn- 
|)laintBj ,apd no place to wluch we csu.fly 
JEor copsplatiop. Jf we Me treated with 
f;$»qten;iptt ii^ustice, or ingratitude, by the 
Tiggrldi wv cap gp homcy where we are sure 
of meeting with different usage, and we 
f^n sQon forget all oi^ troubles in the 
.sM{^>«nd^H:inimts .of .domestic iiappinsas. 
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But if we meet with unkind treatment 
from those with whom we are destined to 
tread the path of life, and who ought 
idways by sympathy to , heighten our. 
joys and soften oursorrows, we have no 
resource lefl, and must of necessity be 
completely miserable. And though it 
may b6 possible, when domestic quarrels 
take place, for a time to drown reflection 
in the hurry of business, or the intoxica^ 
tiohs of pleasure, yet it is impossible to 
experience that calm content, and that 
rational delight which constitute the es- 
sence of human felicity. We must be 
happy in our (mm houses^ or we can never 
be rea% and suhstantiallt/ so. Even king- 
doms ;could not afford us true and ksting 
peace of mind, nor the esteem and love 
pf thousands afford us real satisfaction, if 
our foes werie those of our own household. 
I doubt not, that many whose heads have 
be^ encircled with a diadem, have, to 
their unspeakable sorrow, experienced 
this truth. I doubt not, that many whose 
head* have been encircled with a diadem. 
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havC) upon this very account, felt thwr 
hearts pierced as with s dagg». Examples 
from history to confirm this suppo^iOD 
might easily be adduced ; but little, I ap- 
prehend, needs be said to convince us» 
that no uneasiness^ exciting that iKiiidi 
arises from an evil conscience, can be so 
dreadful as domestic uneasiness, ^t, if 
the want of affection among the members 
&i the same family, is a source of such 
unspeakable anxiety, the existence of that 
affection mustj one would imagine, be a 
source of equad pleasure. And so it is in 
fact A cordial regard for each other 
among those who hVe under the saine 
roof, will make even the coarsest m^ 
more delicious than the gr^test dainties; 
and it is capable of throwing a gleam of 
joy through the gloomy vale of adversity^ 
which will render it more delightful than 
the flowery path of prosperity would be 
without it. I would ask those whose 
hearts are cemented by red Section, taid 
who live together in the &ithful discharge 
of every relative duty, and of all the other 
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duties of religion, whether they sustain 
the character of parents and married per- 
sons, or children and brothers and sisters 
— 1 would ask them, I say, whether they 
' could be induced, by any worldly consi- 
deration whatever, to dissolve their pre- 
sent connections, and exchange their pre^ 
sent situation. They would, I am con- 
vinced, if fully sensible of their bliss, 
answer this question with one accord, and 
without any hesitation, in the negative. 
What is there in human life which is 
more to be desired than the esteem and 
affection of our fellow-creatures ? Surely, 
then, those must be happy who are ever 
receiving fresh marks of esteem and 
affection from those whom they most 
value. What is there which is more 
grateful to a heart properly attuned, than 
the sight, company, and unreserved con- 
versation of a real I<^end ? Surely then 
those must be happy who enjoy this 
pleasure at all times, and who have in 
their own house those to whom (hey can 
lay open their whole souls with the most 
T 2 
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unbounded confidence. When the meni' 
bers of a family are united by sincere 
affection; when they are, at the same 
time, pious and devout towards their 
Maker, sober and temperate in all their 
conduct, and equitable and benevolent 
towards all mankind, nothing but some 
great and dreadful calamity can disturb 
the happiness they enjoy ; and almost all 
the ocairrences of life serve to enhance 
the value of that love which links their 
' hearts together. By sympathy thar gri^ 
are lessened, and their joys are increased. 
The happiness of every individual is en- 
joyed by all, and the sorrows of every 
member are alleviated by participation. 
It is impossible to survey sudi a family 
without sentiments of esteem and admi- 
ration. It is impossible to enter their 
habitation, and behold their conduct, 
without feeling our hearts improved. 
Wherever they are to be found, whether 
in the vale of poverty, or on the eminence 
of prosperity, all nature smiles upon them 
Heaven improves their union, and they 
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may justly be exhibited to the world as 
patterns of universal imitation. 

Nor are domestic love fuid unanimity 
only productive of the highest pleasures^ 
they are likewise attended with the greater 
adoantages. If any society be at variance 
with itself, the great end of its institution 
must be defeated. If a family be at 
variance with itself, it is impossible that 
it should become prosperous and flou- 
rishing, and certain that it will in time 
become weak and contemptible^ The 
security — the influence — the prosperity 
, of all and of each individual are dien 
most effectually promoted, when an affec- 
tionate agreement reigns through the 
whole, and as it were one mind, one 
will, one soul animates them all. 

It deserves, moreover, seriously to be 

considered, that haMts of eveiy kind are 

formed by repeated adsj and consequently, 

that habits of general benevolence are 

. ftinned by exercising love and kindness 

' T 3 
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within our own domestic circle. The influ- 
ence of some is so small, that it is not in 
their power to do an important service to 
any but those of their own family. Such 
persons, however, by manifesting a spirit 
of candour and charity, meekness and 
forbearance, mildness and forgiveness to- 
wards their relatives and dependents, may 
acquire such habitt of goodness as would 
enable them, if called forth into public 
life, to be extensively useful ; and as will 
entitle them hereafter to the reward of 
those good actions, which the wmt of 
ability only prevented them from per- 
forming. The real temper of every man's 
laiud appears, not so much in bis inter- 
course with the world, as in his behaviour 
in his own family. Here it is that meo 
throw off all di^ise, an4 appeu* in their 
true and proper colours. And by their 
conduct in this ^here, their future hap- 
piness or misery will, in a great measure, 
be determined. As there is sufficient 
room for ihe display of good or bad dis- 
positions in the more silent and retired ' 
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vralkB of life, those who faithfully peirfbnn 
the part here assigned them, may expect 
hereafter to meet with the approbation of 
their Judge ; and those who here manifest 
a morose, malevolent, and unchristian 
disposition, may expect hereafter to be 
consigned to the abode of spirits congenial 
with themselves. 

This consid^ation leads us to the lart 
on the sufcgect, which is, that domestic 
love and union will greatly avail us in the 
hour of det^ and at the day ofjudginent 
There is a time, a solemn time approach- 
^ing, when worldly connections of every 
kind will be dissolved — when the eye 
wfaoch now r^^ds us with fond afiection 
will beh<dd us no more — and when we 
must bid adieu to kindred and friends, 
and to those pleasures which arise f;om 
the nearest and most endeturing relations. 
Whenever we are called upon to undergo 
this painful trial, nothing will afford so 
much peace and satisfaction to our con- 
sciences as the reflection that we have 
T 4 , 
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discharged Uie duties of our situation in 
life with honour and propriety — ^promoted 
the happiness of those who were within 
the sphere of our inBiience to the utmost 
of our power, and walked in peace and 
unanimity with those who were appointed 
to be our companions and fellow-travellers 
through this state of pilgrimage and pror 
bation. When our friends and relatives 
are called to undergo this painful trial — 
when they are going to " be put far from 
us," and removed into darkness, nothing 
can affi)rd us such consolation under their 
loss, as the reflection that we have endea^ 
voured to render them happy during their 
continuance amongst us — that they have 
no reason to reproach us with any unkind 
or imfriendly treatment, and that they 
leave us with affectionate reluctance, and 
breathe a fervent prayer to Heaven, that 
shortly they may meet us again, never to 
be separated more. In this manner will 
domestic love and imion contribute to our 
happiness both in life and in death ; and 
hereafteTi if the other parts of our beha- 
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viour be consistent with this, they will 
procure us a place in those celestial man- 
sions where perfect love and unanimity, 
and their constant attendants, perfect joy 
and felicity, will reign for evermore. 
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LECTURE XXII. 



Having enlarged in our last Lecture on 
the pleasures and advantages of domestic 
love and unanpnity,. I proceed, as was 
proposed for the subject of the presentt 
to point out the means by which this plea- 
sure and these advantages are to be 
secured. 

And in the first {Jace* as a fundam^i- 
tal law of domestic life, let those who' 
live together exercise mutual kindness, 
and study to promote each other's happiness. 
The human heart is not composed of 
such base materials as persons of a me- - 
lahcholy cast of temper are too apt to 
imagine. It is the soil where, with a 
proper culture, the fair plants of gra- 
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titudei kindness, abd ^ectioOf grow imd 
flourish. It is, however, worthy of ob- 
servation that all the passions of the 
mind are easily excited by sympathy, 
and consequently our own tempers and 
dispositions are formed, in a great mea- 
sure, by the tempers and dispositions of 
those who are about us. So much is 
this the case that I will venture to as- 
sert, that it is in every man*8 power to 
be either respected, and beloved by his 
relatives and iriends, or to be the object 
of their dislike and disapprobation. 
Coldness naturally begets coldness; in- 
difierence produces^ indifference, and 
affection necessarily creates a return of 
affection. Would we but study to pro- 
mote the happiness of those with whom 
we are connected to the utmost of oiu: 
power, we should soon find th|Et our 
endeavours were not exercised in vain, 
$ad that all our acts of kindness were 
abundantly repaid. It is nothing but 
a uncere desire to make those about ua 
happy, which is oeces^iiry to obtain the 
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end we aka at, and excite them to study 
with equal assiduity to promote our. 
felicity. Is it not then greatly to be 
lamented, that domestic love does not 
more generally prevail, when it might 
be secured with so much ease, and is of 
90 great importuice to our happiness ? 
Is it not much to be lamented, that those 
who are so exceedingly desirous to re- 
commend themselves to the worldf and 
to appear with advantage in the busy 
scenes of public life, should take so 
little pains to render themselves agree- 
able at hornet and to gain the favour and 
esteem of those with whom they are 
most nearly connected? This conduct, 
however, in mankind, serves to show 
that they consider good nature, benevo- 
lence, and kindness, as necessary to pro- 
cure them the affection of others. Hence 
it is, that in their commerce with the 
world they put on the appearance of 
these virtues, though at the same time 
they have no place in their hearts. Were 
a stranger to the inhabitimts of this 
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eftrth, and one who had always lived 
among beings to whom dissimulation 
was unknown, suddenly to appear 
amongst us and be a witness of our 
pyblic behaviour, would he not. think 
that we were the most disinterested, 
friendly^, and benevolent beings in the 
universe? Were he to be admitted into 
GUI fcaniliest and there be a witness of 
our conduct where we appear without 
disguise, would he not, alas! too oflen 
form a very different opinion of our 
characters ? And why should we not. 
be at least as solicitous to gain the love 
and esteem of our own relations as. of 
strangers? Why should we not endea- 
voiu- to render ourselves at least as 
agreeable at h<mie as abroad? Why 
should not our very look, tone, and 
manner, indicate the soul of kindness, 
where every smile can cheer and every 
firown alarm ? If we considered how mudi 
the happiness of all around us, and how 
nmch our own happiness depoided upon 
the manner in which we live with those 
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who are under the same roof, we should 
be much more desirous to secure their 
Approbaticm than that of others; we 
should not only assume a friendly be- 
haviour towards them, but really feel 
the most anxious desires for their hap- 
piness ^ow within our breasts. And 
what would be the effect of this it is easy 
to conceive. It would soon extinguish 
every selfish passion — annihilate all op- 
position of interests — put an end to all 
animosity and uneasiness, and quench 
the coals of contention and strife. It 
would indeed excite one species of strife, 
I mean that most pleasing strife which 
proceeds from the mutual effort of ge- ' 
nerous souls to excel in kindness, and 
which produces some of the finest sen- 
sations of which the human heart is sus- 
ceptible. This would be the effect of 
an anxious desire to make those about us 
happy. Let. us then ever cherish and 
strengthen this desire in our breasts. It 
b. not indeed necessary that it should 
ejupress itself in mean and servile com- 
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pliancy and in mi inclination to do any 
thing which is unjust and vicioiis; for 
then it would defeat the end it aimed at, 
arid instead of creating rational love, 
which is blended with respect, it would 
chill the ardour of the affection by a 
mixture of contempt. It is only neces- 
sary that it express itself in such acts of 
kindness as are consistent with honour 
and integrity. It will, however, where 
it is sincere, appear in some form or 
other in even/ part of a, person's temper 
and behaviour. The man who anxiously 
desires to live in love and peace with the 
members of his own family, will be 
cautious of giving any unnecessary oS- 
fence, and r^oice at those opportunities 
of showing his affection which the most 
trifling circumstances may oconsion. In- 
deed where there is a sincere regard, 
there can be no such thing as tri6es. 
The sharp eye of love makes every 
thing appear great and important, and 
surveys those objects which »re most 
minute in themselves through a magni- 
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fying medium. The person idio se- 
riously attends to this consideration^ 
will be .induced to turn every occur- 
rence in life to advimtage, and make all 
his actions conducive to the comfort 
and satisfaction of those with whom he 
is connected. And when this is the 
case, ^18 affection will be repaid by af- 
fection, and his solicitude to please others, 
be returned by an equal desire to please 
him. 

Again. If persons of the same fa- 
,mily are desirous of living together in 
love, it is necessary that they make all 
candid allowances for each other's im- 
perfections. Nothing is more unreason- 
able than to expect that our relatives 
and friends should be absolutely iree 
from faults. Visionary and romantic 
ideas of perfection, which have no ex- 
ternal correspondent objects in human 
nature are the conunon sources of great 
and unspeakable anxiety. We may per- 
ceive some errors which want to be cor- 
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tettedf some deficiencies vhich want to 
be supplied eren in tlie best characters 
which appear on the theatre of the 
world ; and strangdy blinded must we 
be by prgudice, if we do not perceive 
these things in ourselves. Why, then, 
should we, whose own hearts are con- 
scious of many defects, expect absolute 
perfection in those who ere about us? 
!£ they possessed it, should not we be 
improper persons to be connected with 
them, as being utterly unworthy of their 
friendly regard? Surely it must be in 
the highest degree unreasonable to ex- 
pect more from others than we will allow 
them to expect from us, or even than 
the all-perfect Deity requires at our 
hands. It is of the utmost importance 
to domestic happiness, that those roman- 
tic ideas of perfection, which are oflen 
the offspring of a blind partiality, be 
corrected, and an inclination to overlook, 
or make a candid allowance for the fil- 
ings of humanity be substituted in theiit 
room. And that this may be the case 
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with each of us, let us frequently c«t- 
sider our own failings; — let us consider 
what great ^owulces we stand in need 
of, bodi &om God and man, and let us 
reflect on the unreasonableness and m- 
justice of expecting more from others 
than they will, ever find in us. The 
virtue of candour is of great use in ev«y 
station and cpnditjon in life; — it is in a 
peculiar manner useful in domestic ccffi- 
.nections; and one would imagine, that 
that person can nefver be destitute of it 
who attends to the weakness of hirnian 
nature, — Considers the many false asso- 
dations and evil habits which we fona in 
our infancyj — the errors which we im- 
bibe in our education, — the fatal influ- 
ent of ev41 example, and the. rn«iy 
circttQistances which occur in the d^y 
. walk of life to give us wrong conoeptions 
of things, and to draw our feet from the 
path of rectitude aiid wisdom. And 
.agreeably to what might reasonably be 
expected, we find by observation that 
.the wis^ and beM men ftre generally 
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more disposed to throw the Veil of can- 
dour over the imperfections of others, 
than those who have the most imper- 
fections themselves. A wise man kno^s, 
and a good man feels, that every one, 
how desirous so ever he may be to be- 
come faultless, has, after aU, some dis- 
agreeable pecuUarities of temper, and 
that tinceriitf only is the perfection 
which Is required of humanity. Upoji 
this account, he looks for nothing more 
than sincerity in bis own relatives and 
fiends; and having fpimd this he lives 
, with them in peace, with his eye how- 
ever fixed on that elevated standard of 
perfection whidi is exhibited to the view 
.of the Christian, and hopes hereafter to 
live with them in those blissful regions 
where every imperfection will be don^ 
Away. 

Let it be furthea^ recomijiaided to 

those who wish to enjoy the pleasures 

and advantages ^hich domestic connec- 

tifms tae calculated to afibrd> to avoid 

u 2 
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anger, pridet and obstinacy of temper, 
and to acquire a meek, humble, and teach- 
oMe disposition. So great is the impor- 
tance of this nde, that without a careful 
observance of it, tid family can long 
enjoy the blessings of peace and har- 
mony. Need I dwell upon the tendency 
which a passionate temper has to pro- 
duce uneasiness, and kindle stnfe ? Love 
is a plant of so tender and delicate a 
nature, that after one harsh and cruel 
expression it will often droop its head 
and languish. An angry man may, and 
probably will, in some of his moments 
of temporary fury, do or aay something 
which no time can obliterate Arom the 
retentive memory of wounded affection. 
Besides, an apprehension of suffering 
some time or 'other from his anger, must 
fill the breasts of those who are .con- 
nected with him with perpetual anxi^y 
and terror. And how p^nfid this life of 
constant fear is, no one can conceive but 
those who have experienced it. Again, 
such is the constitution of the human 
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mind, that it naturally takes fire at any 
unjust or cruel treatment, and no sooner 
perceives others agitated by passion fhan 
it involuntarily catches the contagion. 
Hence it is, that one angry member will 
often embroil a whole family in confu- 
sion, and be the occasion of those 
evils which in time will extinguish 
the fiame oi domestic affection. It 
was the custom gf the ancient Pj'- 
thagoreans, if any quarrel or uneasi- 
ness subsisted among them, never to 
part in the evening till a reconciliation 
had taken place. And an excellent rule 
it is for Christians, never to close their 
eyes in sleep with one unkiind sentiment 
in their breaata. To this purpose is the 
advice of the ^K)stle Pau], which I 
would particularly recommend to the 
practical regard of all who are ^igaged 
in family connections, as it wUl render 
their life a scene of haj^iness : *' I^ 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.": 
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LECTURE XXIII. 



I MUST request your attention to one 
Lecture more on the laws of domestic 
life, or the means which are to be made 
use of for, the preservation of mutual 
affection and harmony among the mem- 
bers of the same family. 

To those who are apt to judge of men 
and things from their external appearance 
only, perhaps I may be thought to enlarge 
too cbpjously on so piain and homely a 
subject. Convinced however, I am, that 
mankind must judge of things from their 
external appearance only, or they will 
agtee with me in ackiiowledging, that 
those virtues whidi flourish in the silent 
walks of domestic life axe equally valuable 
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and important with those which make tL 
greater show, and attract the wondering 
eyes of a gazing multitude. Indeed, the 
excellencies of character which are mani- 
fested within the little sphere of our offlwi 
family y&XBj for the mo^t patt, real, pure^ 
and genuine; whereas those which we 
exhibit to the world, are often adulterated 
with no inconaiderablfe mixture <jf vAnity 
and ostentation. If any one shoidcl 
ima^ne that I take up more of his time 
in recommending an affectionate agree*, 
ment among the members of the same 
Ikmily, than the importance of the subject 
demands, I would ask him, if that which 
ccmduces to his happiness through aU the 
varying scenes of 11^ and to the happi- 
ness of all around him, — which qualifies 
him for a proper discharge of all the 
duties of religion, and which is itself a 
considerable part of a religious conduct, 
and a necessuy qualification for eternal 
iiyicity,r— is not an object which is worthy 
of his attention? Strangely, indeed, must 
Uiey mistake the real value of things, who 
u 4 
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will not qdnfess that it is. Without any 
further apology, therefore, I shall proceed 
to enlarge on the topics which I have 
mentioned, and to the remaining consi- 
derations which I have to lay before you 
on this, truly important and interesting 
object 

In the prosecutifHi of my design, I beg 
leave to observe^ that if we be desirous of 
correcting the errors of any of our family, 
(which is, undoubtedly, a necessary duty 
of friendship,) the best method of effect- 
ing this, is to avoid fdl angry and passion- 
ate expressions, and to make use of the 
utmost softness and gentleness. There 
are persons who may be persuaded to do 
any thing which is not criminal and vi- 
cious, but who cannot be frightened into 
any course of conduct. That courage 
which characterises 2^ noble spirit, rises up 
against every idea of compulsion, and will 
attend to nothing but the gentle voice of 
friendly persuasion. Harsh and severe 
methods of treatment are by no means 
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suited to the dignity of ratioaal creatures. 
Xjet us remember that we ourselves should 
wish to be convinced and pcj^uadedi imd 
not to be frightened or compelled. At 
the same time, faults of a dangerous ten- 
dency must not be connived at, or toler- 
ated. We should endeavour to cure th^m 
in the b^inning, and always with a soft 
and affectionate manner. Our rule must 
be " maviter in modo, forUter in re." 

Nor is humility of mind Iqss favourable 
to domestic peace and union, than meek- 
ness and gentleness. Pride is a very un- 
social passion. The love of a proud man 
is confined principally to himself. And, 
as he pays-little or no attention to Others, 
so he receives few or no marks of ^fecticm 
from them. It is impossible that we 
should regard with fondness a man of a 
proud and haughty disposition, whatever 
other excellencies of diaracter he may 
possess ; and it is equally impossible that 
yie should avoid' loving those- whose 
hearts are adorned with the virtue of hu- 
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HuUty. So grettt are the charms of unal- 
fected modesty, that they will throw a 
shade over many imperfections, and con- 
ciliate both affection and esteem. If, 
therefoce, we wish that love and harmony 
should reign in our dom^tic circle, let us 
avoid anger and pride, and cultivate the 
virtues of meekness and humility. Let 
us likewise guard against an ol^tinate 
and dogmAtical temper* and study to ac- 
quire an easy and teachable disposition. 
Nothing is more provoking than to see a 
man deaf to conviction, and positive in 
hig; assertions, when he is unable to assi^ 
a solid reason for his opinions. Nothing 
is jpore provoking than to see a man pa- 
severe in errors of conduct, as well as seii- 
tin^ent, notwithstanding the strongest 
remonstrances, urged with^all the force <^ 
teofl^n^ss and a£^tion. In whatever 
families persons of this and similiu: tem- 
p^ are tp be found, we must likewise 
eiiipect to find uneasiness and strife, in 
thq TO(HQ of tbat aereskity and concord 
wl|i<;h constitute so considerable a part of 
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domestic felicity. A candid avowal of nn 
^Tor, and an openness to conviction at 
all times, have no tendency to lessen re- 
spect, but, on the contrary, inspire a 
confidence in the solidity of the opinions 
and the accuracy of the judgment In 
addition to these qualities, pennit me to 
recommend that mental sunshine which 
gladdens the heart in easy circumstance^ 
and supports the spirits under the troubles 
of life — a perennial cheerfulnesB of tern- , 
per. Cheerfulness ia the main spring of 
Uie soul. It is that which gives it alt its 
energy, and it is the natural expression of 
every virtuous and amiable affertion. Its 
great importance to domestic happiness 
caiinot be too much insisted up6n. Ra- 
tional views of religion, and a pure con- 
science, are the means of obtaining it. 
Many other rules besides the above migfit 
be laid down. I might, with great pro- 
priety, enlarge on the advantages of 
studying the prevailing dispositions of 
our friends — of avoiding contradiction 
where it is not necessary — of not throw- 
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ing away authority by needless opposition* 
and magnifying trifles ; and, in an espe- 
cial manner, on the necessity of attending 
at all times to the strictest laws of deco- 
rum and good manners ; but these I only 
miention, .and rather wish to insist on one 
consideration more, which is by far the 
ibost important of any, and, in fact, in- 
dudes in itself every other direction. 

Permit me then, above all things, to 
recommend to you the practice of the 
variout dtUiea of Religion, as the best 
foundation of peace and happiness, both 
in this world and that which is to come. 
Be but religious, and you will be beloved 
by your own family, by all mankind, and 
by that Being whose favour and approba- 
tion are more to be desired than any 
thing which this world can bestow. A 
sincere, a virtuous, a conscientious man* 
ipust ever be respected. And in that 
family in which all are sincere, virtuous, 
and conscientious, all must, of necessity, 
be knit together in love, uid experience 
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as great a degree of felicity as is allotted 
to humanity. What higher idea can we 
form of happiness ! (it is the idea of 
heaven itself) than the eympfUhy of ctt- 
Uums minds ? Be ye therefore, above all 
things, virtuous and religious. Be piousj 
sober, chaste, meek, humble, benevolent, 
and compassionate. Practise all the exter- 
nal duties of religion, and do not expect 
Ends without the use of the appointed 
Means. In a particular manner, be c<hi- 
stant in joining tc^ther every morning 
and evening to implore the blessing of 
that Being who is the Father of all the 
iamilies upon earth, and who afibrds you 
all the social and relative delights whidi 
you enjoy. Earnestly intreat Him to 
increase among you a spirit of union, 
harmony, and affection, and yon need 
not doubt that his eye will be ever over 
you for good, that he will bless you in 
your several stations and relations in life, 
and that he will grant you sHH things 
which he sees to be best and most con- 
venient for you. 
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These are some of the impbttuit kwa 
of domestic life, a careful attention- to 
which will infallibly secure to us all the 
pleasures and advantages which domestic 
connections are calculated to affi>rd. L!e8t, 
however* I should have omitted iany thing 
of importance on this subject, permit me 
to conclude with the advice which the 
apostle F^ul gives to the several members 
(^ a family. " If any man (says he) pro- 
vide not for his own, and e^ecially |iw 
those of his own household, he hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infi- 
del." . " Let children learn first to show 
piety at home, and to requite their pa- 
j^ents, for that is good and acceptable 
Jbefore God." " Let every one of you so 
love 'his wife even as himself; and the 
Vife see that she reverence her husband.** 
^' Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right" " Hondur thy fath^ 
and thy mother, that it may be well with 
.di^ and that thou mjayest live \(mg on. 
1^ earth; and ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring them 
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up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." This is the advice of St. Paul to 
the several branches of a &mily, and to 
the whole be gives the following general 
directions. " Be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love, in honour 
preferring one another." " Put on bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-sufiering, forbearing one 
another, and for^ving one another." " Be 
of one mind, live in peace, and the Grod 
of love Mid peace be ever with you." 

'< How bless'd the sacred tie that binds 
la union sweet, according minds 1 
How Bwifl the hear'nly course they run, 
Whose hearts, and Eaith, and hopes are one ! 

To each, the soul of each how dear ! 
Wliat jealous love, what hoi; fear I 
How doth the gen'rous flame within. 
Refine &om earth and cleanse from sin t 

Tlieir streamiag eyes together flow 
Eor human guilt and mortal woe ; 
Their ardent prayers together rise, 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 
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Nor shall the ^wing flame expiry 
When nature droops her sick'ning fire; 
Then shiiU they meet in heaven above, 
A heavoi of joy — because of Love." 

Mrs. Barbauxd. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



Having taken a view of die principid 
domestic ^e^atioQl^t and the Duties thence 
arism^ let us now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Nature and Obligation? 
of that xKhmtafy connection, which is 
genenillj formed by a young person on his 
entrance into life, which is distinguished 
hy the name of f^iiendskip. * 

There ' is no subject which has been 
more largely and judiciously treated by 
moral Meters than this — there is no 
subject which i^ more worthy their at^ 
tentim, as 'being of greater importance 
to the happiness of mankind. Friend- 
ship! diontereiated fnendship ! tii&e. is 
music in the sound. It a the cemeait 

voti I. X 
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of every natural and voluntary relation ; 
it is that which renders the appellation 
of Parent, Husband, Child, or Brother, 
amiable and endeariiig. It is in a word 
the balm of life, and the source of some 
of its sweetest pleasures. Does celestial 
happiness ever deign to visit mortals? 
If she does, where does she take up her 
abode? ** One shrine, and one alMK 
she finds, to make amends for hemea — 
the bosom of a fiiend." It must be 
acknowledged,- that a frieiktship founded 
upon virtuous principles, and entirely 
abstracted from every thing mean or 
selfish, is a thing, though often talked ofr 
but seldom found in the world. Profes- 
sions of it too often supply the place of 
the thing itself. Tliese are almost as 
common as true friendship is scarce. I 
.do not, however, mean to insinuate, that 
it does not exist at all. Some few iheix 
are, in every period of life, and many in 
the warm and unsuspecting season of 
youth, in whose minds this exalted dame 
btons with a nobl6 ardour^ But the 
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generality of mankind are too much 
under the influence of appetite and pas- 
sion, too much swayed by the narrow- 
priniciple of self-love, to suffer it to enter 
their bosoms. Their conduct, however, 
in this respect, is in the highest degree 
weak and inconsiderate. If men would 
but attend to the cool dictates of self- 
interest, even they would lead them to 
the cuhivation of friendly connections. 
For, next to religion itself, which indeed 
disposes us for all the relations of social 
life, and gives an additional relish to 
their pleasures, friendship is productive 
of our noblest happiness. Are we in 
circumstances of prosperity; does every 
thing look smiling and gay around us; 
and is the gratification of all our wants in 
our own power? still our happiness is but 
half complete, if a friend be wanting to 
whom we may communicate our bliss, 
and who cordi^ly participates it by his 
sympathy. Does our knowledge extend 
to all arts and sciences? are we well 
acquainted with most of the laws by 
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which the materia world is goremed? 
StilU to render our happjns^Q complete* 
a friend is w^ted to whpm we may 
communicate our discpv^riess and who 
feels himself interested in all our ioi'- 
provetnents. Prosperity and affluence^ 
riches and honours, learning and scienc^f 
can afibrd but a, feeble pleafiure to a 
mind destitute of friendship. And if, 
without it, the blesgings of life lose their 
power to charm, how can adversity be 
sustained with tolerable composure? 
Few, indeed, would have philosophy 
enough to bear up against the storms 
of affliction, if deprived of the advan- 
t^es which friendship affords. But when 
we have a friend who is inti»-ested in all 
our misfortunesi^^whose feeling heart suf- 
fers every pang which we endurc-^whose 
pity, whose advice, and assistance we 
nuay ever oommandi we may drink the 
bitjt««st cup which affliction can present 
to us with fortitude and patience. Few 
calamities a^e so severe as that the 
couitfel ot asiistance of a friend will 
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not enable us to remove them ; Mid even 
those which do not fr<Hn their nature 
admit of a pei^ect remedy* may be «Ue* 
voted and rendered mueth more tolerable 
by the sympathy and consotntion of those 
we love< Pity is of* a very soothing na^ 
ture. It calms uid eoihposes the mind 
when ruffl^ by mi^oflimes, and has a 
tendency to raise it u^ when bovne down 
by a load of afflictions. Among inencb, 
griefs, by being drvided* are rendered 
less burdensome; c&rds, by being patr- 
ticipated, are rendered more light «3n1 
ea^y i and pleasures, by being mntually 
expeiienced, are increased and multi- 
plied. No circumstances can be sop- 
posedj in which a friendship with per- 
sons of amiable and virtuous dispc»ition«, 
may not be productive of great pleasure 
and advantage. How then comes it to 
pass, that these pleasures and advan- 
t^es are so seldom, experienced ? Why 
is friendship, which is of so great impor- 
tance to our happiness, so seldom found 
in the world? Many reasons may be 
X 3 
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asBigned fi>r thiii. A connection^ which 
Ib in fact no more than a conformity of 
taste for pleasure, often assumes the 
name of friendship, and is, by persons 
of little discernment, mistaken for it. 
Flattery likewise frequently puts on her 
sacred garb, and a view of promoting 
some sel^k end often leads men to pro- 
Jesaion* of friendship, uid to the same 
course of conduct which a sincere and 
affectionate r^ard would naturally dic- 
tate. One of the best and most certain 
methods of knowing whether a man be 
sincere in his professions of respect, is 
to observe what is the general course of 
his conduct. If that be inconsistent 
with virtue, there is great reason to sus^ 
pect that he is insincere; for the only 
security which we can have for any 
man's fidelity, is a consciousness of the 
uprightness of his intention and the 
goodness of his heart. 

-It is not every one who is capable of 
true and genuine friendship. Besides a 
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pnnciple of integrity and virtue in the 
gener^, there are some peculiar nwAtal 
qualities which seem necessary for its 
feundation. These are an open and ge- 
nerous temper; a benevolent ditpoaitiont 
and a warm and feeing heart. 

Friendship admits not the least decree 
-ef reserve. So delicate is its nature, that 

■* Reserve will wound it, and dirtnist deitioj." 

Instead of the advice which is gtvai by 
some, " Always behave to your irioid as 
to one who will some time be your 
enemy," I would substitute the follow- 
ing : " Never choose any man for your 
friend, until you have reason to believe 
he is too generous to abuse your con- 
fidoice ; and at all times act with that 
uprightness, integrity, and honour, that 
even an enemy cannot reproach you," 
"This I am ready to think will be &und 
as good a security against the inc<mTe- 
X 4 
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irimoes of alienated afiection, as a life of 
o, distrust, and siupicitti. 



The mad whose r^Bords centee in him- 
setC and wfaa looks opon disnteie^ed 
benevolence as an hnaginsry timig, is 
totally incapable o£ this exalted passion : 
for a wmingnesft to pcviorm erery kind 
<^ce in ODT power to the olijecC of our 
affeedoD, is necessaiily included in the 
idea o€ fri^idsh^. Nb danger must 
sffiight, no difficulty must d^^ us, from 
enit»ac»^ every opportunity <rf" pro- 
moting his htqipiness. N^, we miist 
stu^ously endeavour to find out occa- 
sions t^ manifesting the sincerity of bur 
regard. 

A sensibility of temper is the cmly soil 
in whidi friendship can grow tO' full ma- 
turity. It requires a hewt open to every 
tender, every soft impression. It not 
only aflbrds us occasions for rejcticing ; 
often docs it demand from us a sigh, 
often a tear. Away, then, wiUi those 
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pretenders to friemlship, whose hearts 
have never glowed with pky for virt^ie 
in distress, whose eyes have never dropt 
a tear for merit in f^^ction. These qua^ 
Iificatic»i3 which I have motioned, . in 
conjunction with a general Iot® of 'good- 
ness, are the principal ingredlnatK in the 
character of a true friend. When, th^e- 
fore, we have found a person, who we ane 
convinced possesses them, of whwie i»- 
g^d fiH us we cannot^ entfirCain a. doubt, 
and who is deairoUS' of being united to 
ua in the bond of amity, let us acbait 
him into the number of our friends — lay 
opea our hearts b^ore him without re- 
serve — trust in his fidelity — and mani- 
fest our affection for him by every act of 
kmdness which we are able to perform. 
Let us rejoice with him, sincerely rejoic^ 
with him in prosperity : let us, in cir- 
cumstances of affliction, fly to his assist- 
ance and da all that liea.in our r ppwer to 
remove his misfortunes^ And if we 
find ourselves unable to do this, let us 
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at least alleviate the weight of them by 
our sympathy and condolence 

It is a duty incumbent upon all men, 
to make the most candid and favourable 
allowances for the faults and imperfec- 
tions of others, which they will naturally 
bear. This duty is in a peculiar manner 
necessary for those who aire engaged in 
friendships. By not sufficiently atteoA- 
iiig to it, how many happy comections 
have been weakened, and at length en- 
tirely disscrfrad? We must not expect 
ihat oar friends, even those of whom we 
entertain the most exalted opinion, will 
be absolutely perfect Absolute per- 
fection, alas! is not the characteristic of 
any thing human. Strangely prejudiced, 
indeed, must we be, if we do not dis- 
cover many imperfections, many &ults 
in ourselves. If then we are desirous 
that our friends should overlook our 
foibles, let us overlook and pardon 
those which we perceive in them. It 
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is our duty, indeed, in the moet a0ec- 
tionate and gentle manner possible, to 
mention to them every thing which we 
find amiss in their temper and behaviour. 
This conduct, our solicitude for their 
improvement and happiness will natu- 
rally dictate. Butj.ofler all, we must ex- 
pect to find, them, subject. with others, 
to the, unavoidable imperfections of hu- 
manity. But their faults let us can- 
didly overlook, while we dwell witi. 
increasing pleasure, upon their virtues. 
True friendEdiip, if it is not blind to 
those failings ia which the heart is ^ot 
concerned, will at least pardon any of 
them, excepting oaily a want of mutual 
affection. This, indeed, it cannot beat. 
A small degree of something like jea^ 
lousy seems intenvoven in its very na- 
ture. Careful, however, ought we to be 
th^ we do not suspect the sincerity of 
our fiends upon slight and trivii^ 
grounds. The strongest proof ought to 
be produced before we convict them. 
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- There is one passion— sorry I Am thM 
human nature is capable of any thing so 
mean and despic^le — which strikes di- 
rectly at the TOOt of all friendships. The 
passion I m«an is Etv^* I will venture 
to pronounce that man incapable <£ true 
friendship, who does not take pleasure in 
seeing his friend silperior to hJm in^ 
every amiable and 'Hsefut accdtbplish- 
ment, not excepting even tliose aecom- 
plishm^ts which he deans most va- 
luable, and which be thinks ^re the 
principal ornaments of his own cha- 
racter. Let us, by this criterion, exsi- 
mine the genuineness <rf" our friendships. 
Do we eVer feel the least dtmcern ot un* 
easiness Upon hearing the excellencies 
of our friends extolled and admired? 
Do we, in order to lessen the difference 
between us, not only wish that we may 
rise, but that they mi^ fall ? If we do, 
we are unworthy the character of friends. 
Mid merit not the appellation of good 
men. Emulation, which never wishes 
ill to any, and respects only oitr own 
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advancement, ia amiable ^and commend- 
^le; iMit Envy, whidi grievea at tbe 
prosperity of others, Mid wishes to pluck 
them from that eminence to which they 
are raised, is a most dete8tiU}Ie and even 
diabolical principle. If, therefore, the 
least spai^ of envy has ever been kin- 
dled in our bosoms, let us. immediately 
quench it, as destructive of oi^ friend- 
ship, as an enemy to our peace, as a 
disgrace to our .nature. Let us r^oice 
in hearing, the virtues of our friends 
crowned with merited applause ; said 
instead of envying them the honour of 
their noble actions, let it increase our 
affection, and kindle the flame of our 
friendship to a more intense ardour. 

I cannot conclude this suli^ect without 
observing that the pleasures of friaid- 
ship, like all other earthly pleasures, are 
of an uncertain and perishable natiure. 
After our soul has been united to the 
soul of anotlwr ; after we have lived 
together in perfect fa^mony, poured out 
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every sentiment of our hearts into eadi 
other's bosom; and equally divided all 
our joys and sorrows, a separation may 
take place, when all the enjoyments 
which our connection afforded, will be 
known no more. Though this event 
should not be brought abouit by our 
being placed at a great distance from 
our friends, Death may unexpectedly 
arrive and snatch them from our arms. 
Is there a time when we may wish to 
have possessed hearts incapable of any 
great degree of joy or sorrow ? Is there 
a time when a warm and affectionate 
temper will be found to be our greatest 
misfortune? If there be, it is certainly 
at such a season as this. Then surely 
our grief may be indulged with inno- 
cence ! Then our sorrow surely cuinot 
be considered as criminal In a moderate 
degree Reason does not forbid it, nor 
does Religion require us to withhold it. 
But even in this most trying of all cir- 
cumstances, a good man has many sources 
to which he may apply for consolation. 
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There i» m Being, whom, none of the 
atacideAts of time can. afiSect; who is 
from everlasting to everlasting the same, 
without beginning <tf days or end of 
years. Make but Him your friend, ye 
sons of sorrow, and you will have no 
reason to complain though your dearest 
earthly connections be dissolved, and 
though those whom you loved as your 
own soul are put far from you, and re- 
moved into darkness. But, blessed be 
God, under the greatest of all human 
calamities, we are furnished with another 
source of consolation, which, by working 
upon the passions, can scarcely fiul of 
stilling the tumult of our grief. We are 
encouraged not to sorrow as those who 
are without hope. We are taught to 
expect a time when we shall be again 
united to our friends, and part no more. 
Though they cannot return to us, we 
shall, ere long, go to them. Soon the 
scene of our mortal life will be closed, 
and we shall meet our departed virtuous 
friends, in the realms of perfect peace 
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and eternal blessedness. There Death 
no more will separ^e us ; there no 
anxious fears will disturb our felicity, no 
jarring passions diange out harmony 
into disoord : but friendship, pure and 
unalloyed, will reign for ever. 
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